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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECT OF ESTABLISHING 
IN ENGLAND AN INSTITUTION FOR THE ADULT DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


[Many of our teachers, and especially the heads of our institutions, hold 
quite an extensive correspondence with other teachers of deaf mutes and with 
gentlemen interested in the condition and education of the deaf and dumb, in 
this and other countries. Observations are thus often elicited and veins of 
thought struck upon, which it is desirable to preserve for the common benefit, 
We trust that all our American teachers who write and receive letters of gen- 
eral interest, will follow Dr. Peet’s example in making public, for the benefit 
of the cause, the correspondence below. Enpiror.] 


LETTER FROM G. L. P. EYRE, ESQ. 


Lonvon, 9 Montacve Puace, Russett Square, 
1st May, 1852. 


Sir: 

I desire respectfully to bring to your notice, a project which 
is in contemplation, for establishing an Institytion for the 
benefit of the Adult Deaf and Dumb in this country, with 
whose condition and peculiar trials you are, I believe, inti- 
mately acquainted. The unprotected and helpless state of 
this afflicted class of our brethren, and the absence in this 
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country of any adequate provision for their industrial edu- 
cation, or for their moral or spiritual welfare, have suggested 
the duty of making some further effort to ameliorate their 
condition. 

The exigencies of the case, it is considered, call for and 
would be answered by the establishment of a central insti- 
tution, in the nature of a college; the situation of which 
would, it is conceived, be chosen to the best advantage if 
fixed in or near the metropolis. In such an establishment, 
the means might be provided for undertaking the education 
of wholly untrained adults, and also for carrying forward the 
industrial, moral and religious education and training of 
others, from the stage to which it is necessarily limited in 
the existing institutions for deaf and dumb children, to a 
point which would qualify them to earn an independent live- 
lihood and to become useful and valuable members of soci- 
ety. It is also proposed to render it the medium of settling 
in life and finding employment for those competent to sup- 
port themselves by their own exertions, and to make it at 
the same time a home and asylum for the necessitous sick 
and aged. Whether, indeed, the attempt should be made 
to embrace all these objects in one establishment, may de- 
serve further consideration; but there is one object for the 
benefit of the deaf and dumb of whatever age and of what- 
ever station in life, to which an establishment of the kind in 
question might be made especially subservient, viz., that of 
general improvement in the method of training. The insti- 
tution would afford peculiar facilities for the education of 
teachers for the deaf and dumb and for settling a system of 
symbols and training to be adopted throughout the country; 
and as a medium of communication with foreign institutions 
of a similar description it would furnish opportunities for in- 
troducing here any improvements which might thus be 
brought to light. 

You are probably aware that an attempt has been made 
for some years to carry out some of the charitable purposes 
referred to, by an institution called the Adult Deaf and ~ 
Dumb Institution, situated in Red Lion Square, London ; 
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but for reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter, that 
institution has fallen into abeyance, and it appears to myself 
and some of my friends who are prepared to exert them- 
selves for such an object, that the present numbers and con- 
dition of the adult deaf and dumb in this country are such 
as to require an establishment of the kind suggested, on a 
much more extensive scale than any hitherto attempted. 

Under these circumstances, we conceive that it is only 
necessary to bring the facts of the case clearly before the 
public, in order to induce them to give a liberal measure of 
support to such a project; and my object at present is to 
collect authentic statistical and general information on this 
subject, and the opinion of those to whom the condition and 
requirements of the deaf and dumb are known, as the ground- 
work of an appeal to public sympathy on their behalf. 

I shall feel, therefore, particularly obliged, if you will kind- 
ly favor me with your opinion upon this subject and with sug- 
gestions which your experience may dictate. I should also 
be glad to learn from you what estimate you form as to the 
numbers of the adult deaf and dumb in this country, and 
any reasons which seem to you to render such an institution 
as the one proposed necessary, or likely to be useful to the 
class for whose benefit it is designed. 

I would also beg to be favored with any information you 
may possess, and the sources from which it is derived, as to 
the relative condition of the deaf and dumb in this and 
in other countries, and with your views as to the adoption 
of an uniform system of training, as to the objects which 
should be embraced in an establishment of the kind in ques- 
tion, and as to the general purposes of material, educational 
and spiritual benefit to the deaf and dumb which it might 
be made to subserve. | 

I am, sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
GL. P. EYRE. 
To Dr. Peet, 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, New York. 
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LETTER FROM DR. PEET. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear AND Dump, 
New York, June 30, 1852. 
Dear Sir: 

A pressure of official duties has prevented me from giving 
to the subjects embraced in your letter of the 18th May, as 
full and deliberate reflection as I could wish, and as is requi- 
site in order to form satisfactory conclusion on matters of 
so much importance and capable of being contemplated in 
such varied points of view. 

Writing at the distance of three thousand miles, and with- 
out means of full information on many of the points in- 
volved, I feel much diffidence in putting forward my opin- 
ions, when there are so many gentlemen in the British Isles 
better qualified to give advice in the matter. Still I can not 
withhold any aid which my long experience in matters con- 
nected with deaf-mute education may enable me to give 
toward the philanthropic objects you have in view. 

Following the order of topics presented in your letter, I 
will consider first the project for an institution for “wholly 
untrained adults.” 

I have understood that the deaf mutes of the British Isles 
(those of Ireland, at least, and I presume those of England 
also) were enumerated, for the first time, in taking the cen- 
sus of 1851; but the results have not yet reachedme. Judg- 
ing, however, by the results of similar enumerations in Scot- 
land and other countries of Europe, which give a general 
average of about one deaf mute in every fifteen hundred or 
sixteen hundred of the population, I think it may be safely 
assumed that, allowing the proportion to be considerably 
smaller in England than in Scotland or Russia, there can not 
be less than ten thousand deaf mutes in England and Wales, 
and fifteen or sixteen thousand in all the British Isles. 

Of the whole number of deaf mutes in any country, about 
one-sixth, on an average, are too young to be placed in school, 
(unless the age of admission be very early;) another sixth 
part are of the age when they should be in school, and the 
remaining two-thirds are past the usual age of attending 
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school. This would give six or seven thousand adult deaf 
and dumb in England and Wales. 

Of the number who are of the schoolable age, at least 
one-half, according to the best information I possess, are now 
left without provision for their education; for the ten or 
eleven English Institutions contained according to the latest 
reports not more than 750 pupils, instead of the 1,600 or 
1,700 who, according to the above calculation, should have 
been in school. In Scotland, the provision for the education 
of the deaf and dumb is better than in England, but in Ire- 
land it is more deficient, so that the average proportion of 
deaf mutes left uneducated in all the British Isles, will not 
differ much from that of England. 

If only one-half, at most, of the deaf-mute children of 
suitable age are now receiving any sort of instruction, (and 
it is to be noted that the case was worse a few years ago,) 
evidently at least one-half the adult deaf and dumb of the 
British Isles must be wholly uneducated. The number of 
these can hardly be less than three thousand in England 
alone, of whom there must be several hundred in London. 
This is an appalling calculation. It is painful to reflect that 
there are in one of the most enlightened and Christian 
countries of the world, several thousands of our fellow-be- 
ings, of our own Anglo-Saxon race, too, who have grown 
up without any moral or religious training, and who have 
scarcely any more idea of a God, or hope in the future, than 
the beasts that perish. 

While the best prospective remedy for this deplorable 
state of things is in extending the present means of educa- 
tion, till all that are of suitable age can be instructed, so that 
the sad spectacle of so many of our fellow-men whose fac- 
ulties, originally capable of improvement, have been dwarfed, 
distorted and nearly deadened by neglect and inaction, may 
disappear, or nearly so, with the present generation; still the 
case of this present generation of uneducated adults calls 
loudly for some effort in their behalf. The question is, what 
can be done for them? Are they, as a body, wholly beyond 
the reach of benevolent effort, and with no prospect before 
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them but hopeless ignorance, misery and death? I trust 
not. 

In America, adults up to the age of twenty-five, and even 
thirty, have frequently been admitted into our schools for 
the deaf and dumb. Happily, the provision for the educa- 
tion of deaf-mute children has of late become such that there 
are now, in this section of the Union, comparatively few 
who by negligence or the deficiency of means are prevented 
from coming to school till they have reached the adult age. 
In Great Britain, the rules of most of the schools limit the 
age of admission to twelve, thirteen, or at the most, fourteen 
years. And I believe these rules are, in most cases, strictly 
observed ; indeed, the presence of uneducated adult deaf 
mutes in a school for children is undesirable. Since, then, 
adult deaf mutes can not, with very few exceptions, if any, 
be admitted into existing schools in England, if anything 
is done for them it must be either by private effort in indi- 
vidual cases, or by founding a special institution for the 
adult deaf and dumb. 

Something—not much perhaps, but yet something—can 
be accomplished by private effort, mainly by diffusing infor- 
mation among the friends and relatives of uneducated mutes, 
of the best mode of communicating with them, and encour- 
aging them to use those means for the purpose of moral 
and intellectual improvement. But for any extensive and 
valuable results, a special institution will be necessary. 

It might be presumed that the annual selections of pupils 
for the different British schools, take, on the whole, the bright- 
er and more promising portion of the deaf and dumb children 
in the country ; so that the chances are that those left unedu- 
cated will be of inferior natural capacity. And the case of 
such, not very promising in their best age, becomes peculiarly 
discouraging when years have strengthened all their evil 
propensities and weakened their originally feeble capacity 
. for improvement. Even for these, if not much past the age 
of twenty, something can still be done; while there proba- 
bly are many cases in England, as in other countries, in 
which promising deaf-mute children have been kept from 
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school, sometimes because they could not be received, some- 
times from excess of parental fondness, and at least as often 
from the opposite extreme of selfishness, because they were 
found active and useful at home. 

Many of these uneducated mutes are bright, observing 
and, within a limited circle of ideas, quick, intelligent and 
ready in all communications by signs with their intimate 
associates. Such deaf mutes always possess a somewhat 
copious dialect of gestures, which, by associating with those 
skilled in gestures, they could soon learn to extend and im- 
prove, for there is no spoken language more capable of ex- 
tension and improvement than the language of gestures. 
It is in this extension and improvement of their language of 
gestures that the efforts to ameliorate their condition must be 
founded. Their case is in some degree similar to that of 
the adult portion of a tribe of savages, whose improvement 
and Christianization can only be undertaken by a missionary 
thoroughly skilled in their own language; and the deaf 
mutes will have this advantage, that they have no prejudices 
or previously cherished faith to stand in the way of the 
gospel. 

In these views I am not guided by probability or conjec- 
ture. As I have already remarked, we have often received 
deaf-mute adults into our American schools, and have found 
that while they are far less capable of acquiring written 
language than those who begin at a more favorable age, 
and also somewhat more difficult to control; they have 
scarcely ever failed to learn quite thoroughly the improved 
and copious language of signs in use in the Institution,and — 
through that medium to acquire a considerable development 
of ideas, a great amount of general information that increa- 
ses their comfort, usefulness and happiness through life, and 
in nearly all cases much religious knowledge and strong 
moral and religious impressions. And I doubt not that 
many adult deaf mutes may be found in England, for whom 
an educational institution might be the means of great and 
enduring good. 

On the question of location of such an institution, wheth- 
er in a great city or out of it, something may be said on both 
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sides. In a city like London, it may be said, that it would 
be difficult to prevent the inmates from occasionally stray- 
ing away in time of recreation, and that there might be 
danger of their being led into evil associations that would 
neutralize all the efforts in their behalf; that this danger 
would make necessary so much restraint and so close a su- 
pervision, that many of them might become discontented 
and seek to escape. All possible means should be adopted 
to make this proposed institution a home, in which it will be 
felt a privilege to remain, and expulsion from which will be 
regarded as a punishment. It may be added, that a location 
within a few miles of the metropolis might not offer the 
same objections, and give facilities for employing a portion 
of the inmates in agricultural labors. 

On the other hand, it may be urged, and the argument 
has great weight, that a location of such an institution in 
the capital would afford much greater facilities for industrial 
occupations, and that the means of sustaining it could be 
- much more readily and easily obtained. 

In the successful management of such an institution, a 
great deal depends on the choice of the principal and his 
assistants. It is only under the care of men eminently 
expert and eloquent in the language of pantomime, and at 
the same time rarely gifted with the qualities that command 
the willing obedience of their inferiors, that any favorable 
results can be hoped for in the training of a considerable 
number of deaf mutes who have grown up without instruc- 
tion. Of course such persons can only be found among 
those who have already had experience in teaching and gov- 
erning deaf mutes. By means of their vernacular language 
of signs, used eloquently and impressively, we command 
their attention, enlarge gradually the circle of their ideas, 
cultivate their moral sense, and awaken the religious senti- 
ment that has a place in every human heart. 

I have already intimated that in the matter of reading 
and writing, but very moderate improvement can be expect- 
ed from adult deaf mutes. Some may learn to keep simple 
accounts, some to write and understand simple language; 
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but a large number will hardly acquire more of written 
language than a few proper names, and a number of single 
words, which they can use with the aid of natural gestures 
to make their wishes known to strangers. For these limited 
acquisitions, a comparatively short attendance daily in school 
will probably go as far as a longer one. The time thus 
gained may be devoted to their industrial training. 

What this industrial training should be, is a point in 
which [ hardly feel competent to give an opinion. The ex- 
perience of the late Adult Institution of London will fur- 
nish more light on this point than anything I can offer. 
Merely or mainly to teach trades, I should regard such an 
institution as a costly and uncertain experiment. The intel- 
Jectual, moral and religious benefit of the deaf mutes, is 
what should be urged as the main object of such an institu- 
tion, and the teaching of trades should be regarded as neces- 
sary, indeed, but as only incidental. . To success in teaching 
trades, much depends on the character of the masters of the 
shops, and on the inducements they have to pay strict atten- 
tion to the quality of the work. ‘The important point of dili- 
gence may be secured by giving each workman the control 
of the surplus of his earnings above such a sum as it may 
be deemed reasonable to retain toward the expenses of the 
establishment. 

Whether such an establishment can be made to maintain 
itself, is a question depending on too many contingencies to 
be solved except by actual experiment. It is my impression 
that for the first two or three years, at least, the deaf-mute 
adults, being supposed to be apprentices to their trades, as. 
well as pupils in the school, can not be expected to earn a 
large proportion of their support, and it would hardly be 
just to make the more capable and industrious bear the sup- 
port of those who are less so. After a few years’ training, 
if the experiment succeeds as well as I hope it will, most of 
the deaf mutes will become well able to support themselves. 
It may, perhaps, be part of the plan of the institution to re- 
gard them in the same light as apprentices, who-e labor, for 
the last few years of a definite term, may repay, in good part 
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at least, the instruction and: support given them in the first 
few years. But of course, a period not remote will be fixed, 
at which the earnings of the pupil, above his necessary sup- 
port, shall be at his own disposal, and by looking forward to 
this period, he will be encouraged to continue his exertions, 
as ordinary apprentices are. 

When they have reached this point, some of them can 
probably establish themselves better, or at least more to their 
own satisfaction elsewhere, and they should be left free to 
do so, controlled only by parental advice and affectionate 
solicitude for their welfare. Others will prefer, for its social 
and religious privileges, to remain in or near the institution, 
where, I presume, employment can be furnished them; and 
they will serve as examples of diligence and success, and 
sometimes as teachers of the less expert. ; 

The age to which admission into such an institution 
should be limited, can only be determined by trial, and will 
vary in different,cases. Some are capable of benefit beyond 
the age of thirty; others not much past twenty. Previous 
habits and associations will make much difference here. 

Of course such an institution as I have sketched, will 
serve equally well to carry forward the industrial, moral and 
religious training of deaf mutes who may have been dis- 
missed from other schools imperfectly educated. The case 
of such persons is very similar to that of the uneducated. 
In some cases, they will, in consequence of the previous 
training they have received, make much better progress in 
written language. In other cases there will be little differ- 
ence in this respect. 

And I see no impediment in the way of the same associa- 
tion that shall be formed to support an adult institution, 
charging itself with the care of “settling in life and finding 
employment” for the deaf and dumb, more especially those 
who have been trained in its own institution. It appears to 
me, however, that every existing institution ought, to the ex- 
tent of its means, to tender such aid to all its own pupils. 
The institution you propose to found may be able to give aid 
in cases where the other schools are unable or negligent. But 
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it is very desirable that there should be a good understand- 
ing among all engaged in this work of benevolence, that the 
cause may not suffer by interference or clashing among those 
who are engaged in it. 

I can hardly advise the union of a “home and asylum for 
the necessitous sick and aged,” with a school for intellectual, 
moral and industrial training. Such an asylum might be 
founded by the same association, but should, in my view, be 
a separate establishment. 

The last purpose laid down in your letter, to make such 
an institution the means of “general improvement in the 
method of training” and the processes of instruction, and a 
central point for collecting information and, by communica- 
tion with foreign institutions, for introducing whatever valu- 
able improvements have been made in other countries, would 
be best attained, it seems to me, by encouraging annual 
meetings of the British teachers, and by publishing or aiding 
in the publication of a well conducted periodical, devoted to 
the cause of the deaf and dumb. Efforts have already been 
made to establish such a periodical, by two of the most in- 
telligent and successful British teachers, Mr. Baker, of Don- 
caster, and Mr. Cook, of Edinburgh. 

It may appear to you that in the plan I have sketched, the 
“ Adult Institution” should only enjoy a limited term of ex- 
istence, since its mission will cease whenever the provision 
for deaf-mute children shall be such that subjects for the 
“ Adult Institution” shall no longer be found. I fear that 
happy time is yet remote. But if the Adult Institution shall 
accumulate funds and possess interest to prolong its labors 
beyond the supposed term, it can gradually adapt itself to 
the education of younger classes of deaf mutes, or unite its 
means with those of some worthy school for deaf and dumb 
children. 

With respect to your inquiry as to the relative condition 
of deaf mutes in Great Britain and other countries, I have 
hardly any data for forming satisfactory conclusions. I 
would here refer you to Dr. Wilde, of Dublin, one of the 
comunissioners for taking the Census of Ireland, who has re- 
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cently corresponded with me on the statistics of the deaf 
and dumb, and who informed me that he was preparing an 
elaborate view of the numbers and condition of the deaf 
and dumb of Ireland. Such a statistics] view compared 
with that we expect to prepare from the United States Cen- 
sus of 1850 (the full returns of which are not yet made pub- 
lic) will furnish some positive data for correct conclusions. 

By my remarks on the system and processes of instruction 
in the different European schools visited by me last year, (in 
the Report on European Institutions annexed to our Thirty- 
third Report, of which I send you a copy,) you will see that 
I regard the methods of the British institutions as being infe- 
rior to those practiced in the United States. And so far as 
I have had opportunity of judging, the sign dialect of the 
British schools is much less graceful, clear, copious and pre- 
cise than our own. This would be a very important matter 
in the case of an Adult Institution, since, as I have re- 
marked, its success must mainly depend on the language of 
signs. 

Ihave indeed met English deaf mutes as well educated, 
as intelligent, and as successful in life, as those of any 
other country; but no general conclusions can be drawn 
from a few isolated cases. For the results of our system, I 
refer you to the compositions of our pupils, printed in our 
Annual Reports, and to my remarks at the London conven- 
tion of teachers. (See the Report just referred to, page 229, 
etc.) Perhaps you may be able to gather from the report of 
the proceedings of that convention some light on the subject 
you have in view; and I would further refer you to the ac- 
count of an association for the benefit of the adult deaf and 
dumb of Paris, (page 130.) How far such an association 
as that of Paris would be useful in London, you can doubt- 
less judge better than I can. J can not refrain, however, 
from recommending to your aid and encouragement, and 
that of the friends of the deaf and dumb, the labors of Mr. 
Matthew Robert Burns for the religious instruction of the 
adult deaf and dumb of London. (See the “ Report on ~ 
European Institutions,” page 242, 243.) If, as I understand 
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to be the case, the large and wealthy institution in Kent 
Road refuses or neglects to attend to the interests of the 
adult deaf and dumb of London, a society like that of Par- 
is seems to be necessary. But can not something be ac- 
complished by appeals to the subscribers of the London 
Asylum? Surely, if they can be convinced that their insti- 
tution is behind the age, they will not rest content without 
effort for improvement. 

You will note that one of the objects of the society for 
the aid of the deaf and dumb in Paris, is to assist the poor 
parents of very young deaf-mute children and to procure for 
these children some preparatory instruction in ordinary 
schools, before they reach the age of admission into a special 
institution. They are thereby at least preserved from the 
danger of evil associations and forming vicious habits, to 
which deaf-mute children, neglected and left to run wild in 
the streets, are exposed, and can at least be taught to copy 
neatly and legibly proper names and the names of many 
common objects. In this way, their progress, when they 
come to an institution, will be much promoted. 

I regard it as very desirable to disseminate generally 
throughout the community, a knowledge of the proper 
method of training very young deaf-mute children, for which 
the language of signs is the best instrument. Some general 
directions to this end are contained in our Twenty-seventh 
Report. 

It is my impression that this is a subject very imperfectly 
understood in the British Isles, from national disinclination 
to gesticulation, and from the early prominence given to in- 
struction in articulation. It might be one of the objects of 
the association you propose to form, to disseminate such in- 
formation. 

In concluding this long and I fear unsatisfactory letter, I 
can not forbear to express my earnest convictions that in the 
case of apprentices, indentured to a‘ trade, one of the best 
means that can be employed to insure their success and fu- 
ture well-being is a kind, benevolent and efficient supervis- 


ion. ‘This duty will require the appointment. of an agent, a 
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sort of city missionary, a part of whose duty should be to 
explain the conditions of the contract and the nature of the 
service required of them, and encourage them to industry 
and fidelity; and, on the other hand, to see that they receive 
from their masters that which is “just and equal.” They 
should also be encouraged to assemble on the Sabbath for 
religious worship, which should be conducted in the lan- 
guage of signs. Perhaps this can be done in connection 
with your proposed institution. By these means an efficient 
moral influence will be exerted over them, and, by the bless- 
ing of God, they will be prepared for happiness here and 
hereafter. 

In the hope that your philanthropic object may be fully 
realized, I am, , 

Very sincerely, 
And truly yours, 
H. P. PEET. 

G. L. P. Eyre, Esq., 

London. 


OBITUARY OF MARTHA DUDLEY. 
BY HARVEY P. PEET, LL. D. 


To a large proportion of the readers of the ANnNna.s, the 
name of Martha Dudley is “familiar as a household world.” 
There are hundreds of deaf-mutes, both in New England and 
New York, and some in all parts of the Union, by whom her 
memory is cherished as that of a second mother; and, as the 
matron, in fact or in name, of the American Asylum for 
about seven years, and of the New York Institution for a 
much longer time, she acquired the friendship and esteem 
of gentlemen connected with almost every institution for the 
deaf and dumb in the United States. It becomes, therefore, 
a task mournfully grateful to many of our readers, as well as 


to the writer, to place upon record a sketch of the life and 
character of our departed friend. . 
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The life of a humble and consistent Christian, and un- 
wearied laborer in an important but not conspicuous sphere 
of usefulness, seldom presents any striking incidents. In the 
course of that of Miss Dudley, the vicissitudes were few, and 
occurring at long intervals. Her duties, though demanding 
no small share of intelligence and tact, and the constant ex- 
ercise of Christian and domestic virtues, were not of a kind 
to place her prominently in the eye of the world. But in the 
sphere in which she was placed she acted her part well. Like 
the woman commended by the Son of God, she did what she 
could. ‘There are few who have borne a larger share of the 
cares and responsibilities incident to the control of youth, and 
none have borne them more unweariedly or conscientiously. 

Miss Dudley was a native of Bethlem, Litchfield county, 
Connecticut, and was born June 2lst, 1785. That little 
town was, in the days of her youth, favored successively with 
the ministry of two distinguished lights of the church, Doc- 
tors Bellamy and Backus, under whose preaching her early 
religious impressions were received. Her character was 
formed under circumstances of more than common advan- 
tage, not only in a religious, but a social and intellectual 
point of view. A school of high character, conducted by Dr, 
Backus, attracted to Bethlem several families of rare intelli- 
gence and refinement, and a social circle was thus formed 
much superior to what is usually to be found in country 
towns. In this circle Miss Dudley moved conspicuously, till 
in the lapse of time, by death and removals, it was broken up. 
Having buried many of her early hopes and friendships, she 
settled down contentedly in the condition of celibacy, and 
devoted herself thenceforward mainly to the happiness of 
others, finding her own happiness,in promoting theirs. 

In 1823, at the age of thirty-eight, she came to Hartford 
to reside in the family of the writer, her townsman and early 
friend, then an instructor in the American Asylum. When, 
soon afterward, the writer was appointed to the management 
of the domestic affairs of the Asylum, the title of matron was 
borne by Mrs. Peet, but Miss Dudley relieved the young 
wife and mother of the greater part of the active duties of 
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that office. This arrangement was continued when, in 1831, 
Miss Dudley removed with the writer and his family to the 
New York Institution, on his appointment as Principal of 
that Institution. 

On the early and lamented death of Mrs. Peet, in 1832, the 
Directors of the New York Institution showed their appre- 
ciation of Miss Dudley’s services and worth, by appointing 
her matron in name as well as in fact, which post she held 
for ten years, till 1812, when having nearly reached three- 
score years, her failing strength induced her to relinquish, 
with the title, a portion of the cares and responsibilities of the 
office. She, however, continued to reside in the family of 
the Institution till her death, taking as warm an interest as 
ever in its prosperity and the well-being of its inmates, and 
having some of the younger pupils under her special care/ 

The disease which terminated her life at the age of sixty- 
seven, began to manifest itself about fifteen years ago; and 
its progress toward the fatal termination was constant, but 
slow. From the native strength of her constitution, and the 
regularity of her habits, her health had been almost uniformly 
good till her last illness. When the disease became alarm- 
ing, surgical operations were more than once resorted to, but 
with only temporary relief. Through all her protracted suf- 
ferings, not the slightest complaint ever escaped her lips. 
Her thoughts to the last seemed more for others than for her- 
self. 

On Monday, the eighteenth of October, 1852, she was 
attacked by severe pains in the stomach, accompanied with 
vomiting. The effect was to deprive her of sleep, and to pre- 
vent the retention of any medicine to relieve her sufferings, 
or of any nourishment to sustain life. In this state she lin- 
gered till the afternoon of the twenty-second, when nature 
gave out from mere exhaustion. 

Conscious of the near approach of death, on the morning 
of the last day, she exchanged adieus with her near friends, 
who were watching, with deep and affectionate interest, her 
painful but composed passage through the waters of the river 
of death. A number of the pupils who had known her long- 
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est, and some little deaf-mute boys who had been under her 
especial care, were called into the room to take a last fare- 
well, and receive a word of parting advice. Toward these 
last her feelings, even in that hour of mortal suffering, were 
those of a mother. She counseled them to give themselves 
to the Saviour in the morning of life, for “ we know not how 
soon we may be called away from this world,” and with the 
last faint pressure of her emaciated hand bade them a last 
adieu. ‘The scene was deeply impressive and affecting, and 
we trust left impressions for good that will long abide. 

As her last hour drew near, her voice failed, and she found 
it at times easier to spell words with her fingers than to 
speak. ‘I'he same thing has happened in the case of others 
who had become familiar with the manual alphabet of the 
deaf and dumb. It will be recollected by many of our read- 
ers, that Mrs. Peet, after she had become wholly speechless, 
spelled with her fingers distinctly, the word “ mother ;” for the 
incident is commemorated in a touching little poem of Mrs. 
Sigourney, “The last word of the dying.” 

Miss Dudley’s funeral was attended on Monday the twenty- 
fifth, in the chapel of the Institution, in the presence of the 
pupils, (for whose benefit part of the exercises were in their 
own language of signs,) of the immediate officers and direct- 
ors of the Institution, and of a large number of friends and 
acquaintances, indicating how generally her worth was 
known and her character appreciated. The next morning 
her remains were conveyed to Hartford, and, in accordance 
with her own request, interred by the side of the grave of her 
early friend, Mrs. Margaret M. Peet. 

Miss Dudley was methodical in all her arrangements, an 
early riser, neat in her person, enforcing neatness in all the 
appointments of the household, and punctual in attending to 
all the routine of daily duty. By the habit of method and 
system, she was able to accomplish more, and in a better 
manner, than if the order in which matters had been attended 
to, had varied with the feelings and circumstances of the mo- 
ment. 

She was conscientious in all things; in the economy of the 
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household, in care for the health, morals and happiness of the 
pupils, as well as in her own private concerns. She dis- 
charged the duties of matron with such uniform and unaffect- 
ed kindness as to secure the affections of those committed to 
her care, by whom she was regarded rather as a friend than 
a governess. 

She sympathized not only with the leading plans of benev- 
olent enterprise which characterize the movements of the day, 
but also with those local schemes of charitable operation, 
whose object is to instruct the ignorant, to give bread to the 
hungry, and clothing and shelter to the destitute and friend- 
less. Though frugal in her personal expenses, she ever utter- 
ed a liberal response to all the calls of suffering humanity 
and benevolence. 

In early life she acquired a strong taste for reading, in 
which was her chief relaxation to the end of her life. Her 
mind was strong, and her judgment excellent. She was 
usually decided in her opinions, frank in expressing them, 
and independent and sometimes warm in maintaining them. 
Her attachments were strong and lasting. She loved and 
watched over the children of the writer as though they had 
been ‘her own, and was in return loved and honored as a 
parent by them to the last. 

Not the least interesting trait, indicative of her character, 
was the entire control, acquired by mingled firmness and 
kindness, and founded on instinctive confidence and affection, 
which she had over Julia Brace, the poor, blind, deaf mute at 
Hartford. Years after their earthly intercourse had ceased 
beyond a brief interview at long intervals, the thrice-darkened 
mind of poor Julia still kept a keen remembrance of her early 
mentor and friend; and when the death of Miss Dudley was 
made known to her, (recalling the idea of her old friend by 
the well remembered sign of placing the hand under her chin,) 
she expressed in her countenance and gestures a genuine 
sorrow. 

Miss Dudley’s religion accorded with the other traits of . 
her energetic and well-balanced character. It was sincere, 
calm and unobtrusive. With her it was not merely a Sun- 
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day garment, but woven into the habits of her every-day life. 
She said but little of her own feelings; but in all things 
proved herself a consistent, intelligent, practical Christian. 
During the last years of her life, the Scriptures were her espe- 
cial study. Aided by the best commentaries, and by stand- 
ard works on theology, she employed much of her leisure in 
comparing Scripture with Scripture. Her views of divine 
truth were clear, and her reliance on the Saviour unfaltering. 
Nor did her hope and faith fail her in the last dread trial, for 
her death-bed was one of those that, while they awe, purify 
and elevate the soul of those present, and confirm the faith 
of the Christian. 


ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 


BY HARVEY P. PEET, LL. D. 


Tue language of signs is, in its elements, strictly a natural 


language. Itis the native language of man, for it is the lan- 
guage to which all men instinctively have recourse, when 
they can not avail themselves of words. To those unprac- 
ticed in communicating ideas without the assistance of words, 
or of characters directly representing words, any particular 
dialect of the language of pantomime, especially when em- 
ployed with the ordinary rapidity of colloquial intercourse, 
would be, at first sight, quite as unintelligible as any other 
foreign language. But two persons accustomed to commu- 
nicate ideas in pantomime, though perhaps natives of oppo- 
site sides of the globe, and with sign dialects the most 
diverse, will readily exchange all familiar ideas at their first 
meeting. Thus it has been found that savages from the 
banks of the Missouri, and even natives of China, could con- 
verse to some extent in pantomime, with pupils of our insti-. 
tutions. 

There are certain elements common to the pantomime 
every where, as the expression of the countenance, such ges- 
tures as are naturally prompted by strong emotion, and the 
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imitation or delineation of the actions, motions and outlines 
of objects. These elements constitute a truly natural and 
universal language, and by recurring to these, the less natu- 
ral signs adopted in a particular dialect for convenience, or 
expedition of intercourse, can, with more or less cireumlocu- 
tion, be explained. ‘This power of interpreting itself, is a 
peculiar advantage of the language of signs;—for spoken 
languages, unless interpreted by gestures, or by pointing to 
the objects, qualities or actions spoken of, can only be inter- 
preted by means of some other spoken language. 

Most of you will probably recollect reading in the narra- 
tives of travelers and navigators, and especially of men un- 
fortunately’shipwrecked and thrown among savages, of inter- 
views between parties, neither of whom knew a word of the 
other’s spoken language, yet who were able to discuss, by 
such signs as nature prompted, or as were invented on the 
spur of the moment, subjects of the very highest importance, 
involving peace or war, plenty or famine, liberty or slavery, 
even life or death. ‘T’o cite the first example that occurs to 
me, I would refer you to the interviews of Captain James 
Riley with the Arabs of the great desert, soon after his ship- 
wreck. 

In such cases we see the value of some previous skill in 
pantomime. Persons accustomed to this mode of communi- 
cation, will make signs with a degree of significance as as- 
tonishing to the unpracticed, as the rapidity and correctness 
with which an experienced draughtsman will delineate ob- 
jects by a few strokes of the pen. 

To give you some idea of the language of signs, it will be 
best first to describe the different elements from which it is 
formed. 

' The simplest class of signs are those denominated signs of 
indication. They consist merely in pointing to the object 
concerning which we wish to give direction, or ask a ques- 
tion. This mode of communication admits of more exten- 
sive use than you would, at its first mention, suspect. What. 
is more common than to ask for any article in view by sim- 
ply pointing to it, and holding out the hand to receive it? 
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Who would be at a loss to require, from a domestic, any 
ordinary service, by pointing to the instruments to be em- 
ployed, and the objects to be operated on? If you were to 
hire a workman entirely ignorant of the English language, 
you would still find no difficulty in directing him to cut 
down a certain tree, or to mow a certain meadow, by simply 
pointing to the tree or the meadow, and if he is not at the 
moment provided with the tools, giving them to him, or 
pointing to them, or to the place where they are deposited. 
A man who should ride up to a blacksmith’s shop and point 
to a shoe loose on one of his horse’s feet, would need no 
words to explain that he wanted it fastened. As little would 
words be necessary to express the meaning of one who should 
point me to a broken tire on one of my wagon wheels, or 
other dangerous and obvious defect. 

By the aid of a suitable expression of countenance, denoting 
questioning, certainty, or doubt, many questions can be asked 
and answered with as little difficulty. Forinstance, you may 
ask the price of any article, by pointing to it, and then show- 
ing several pieces of money, or counting on your fingers. 
You may ask the way a person intends to take, by pointing 
to himself, and then in different directions. With a little 
more contrivance, you may ask whence he came, by bringing 
the finger back from different points. Similar signs will sat- 
isfactorily answer such questions, only changing the expres- 
sion of the countenance. Ofcourse the same signs thus used 
in answering questions, may also be used in volunteering in- 
formation. 

If with the inquisitive expression which denotes a question, 
you should point to a scar, a bandaged wound, a torn gar- 
ment, or the like, you will be universally understood to ask 
how the accident happened, and you may also ask who did it, 
by pointing to different persons. You can readily ask for 
any absent person by pointing to. his accustomed seat. 
Other modes used by deaf mutes to recall absent persons, 
are, indicating their size and height, pointing to the place of 
a scar, a peculiarity of dress, or the like. Such signs, how- 
ever, are often entirely arbitrary. Not to multiply instances 
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of the use of these signs of indication, the ownership of any 
piece of property may be asked and told, by showing it and 
presenting the hand toward different persons. Finally a 
great variety of questions asked either in words or any other 
way, are, in thousands of instances, answered by persons 
who have no idea of the language of signs, simply by signs 
of indication, and often too, by those motions of the head 
which are universally understood to signify assent or dissent. 

Not inferior to the former in universal intelligibility, though 
more difficult for the unpracticed to imitate correctly, are 
those classes of signs which consist in the natural expression 
of the emotions, and in the imitation of human actions. 

Though comparatively few can call up the exact expression 
of the passions at will, yet none can mistake them when 
skillfully represented. Who, for instance, ever failed to un- 
derstand the gesture of invitation, or its opposite; of menace 
or of aversion; the impassioned gaze of the lover; the firm- 
ness of courage ; the shrinking of apprehension; the swell of 
pride, &c. 

The imitation of actions is, as you will perceive, equally 
intelligible, and thus nearly all things belonging to the out- 
ward life and daily avocations of men, can be correctly 
imaged. Even when the tools and materials are wanting to 
complete the picture, very few will fail to understand a skill- 
ful representation ofa shoe-maker, tailor, blacksmith, weaver, 
mower, raker, plowman, sower, swimmer, &c. So of wash- 
ing, shaving, dressing, combing, churning, milking, kneading 
bread, spinning, knitting, writing, reading, walking, driving, 
praying, shooting with a gun or bow, fishing with a line or 
net, rowing a boat, sawing, planing and boring, climbing, 
whetting a knife, razor or scythe, and in short, the list might 
be extended ad infinitum. 

The imitation of the motions of animals will of course be 
less exact than that of human actions, but will be sufficiently 
intelligible in most cases, and sometimes strikingly charac- 
teristic. 

A fourth class of strictly natural signs consists in deline- 
ating the outlines of objects. This, if done with some skill 
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upon paper, or even upon sand or snow, would of course be 
universally intelligible ; but the deaf and dumb are accus- 
tomed to do it in the air. Where the outline is irregular or 
complicated, considerable practice is necessary both to trace 
it properly, and to retain in the mind the different lines as 
they are traced, till the figure is completed. But in some 
cases of marked and regular outline, it will be sufficient even 
for novices, to trace it in the air. In such cases the point of 
the finger traces lines, while the open hand describes surfaces. 
Thus the form of a circle, a semicircle, or any regular curve, 
a triangle, or square, or parallelogram, &c., may be distinctly 
traced by the two index fingers, while with the hands we im- 
itate the form of a cubical or oblong box, a cylinder straight 
or curved, a cone or pyramid, a crucifix, or even a globe. In 
some other cases the delineation of the outline of an object 
may form the most convenient sign for that object—as a lad- 
der, a candlestick, a serpent, a cart, or a bow. 

There is another class of signs more artificial than those 
we have considered, and therefore, at first sight, less readily 
intelligible, but when the general principle on which they are 
formed is understood, they often become, not only more con- 
venient, but more intelligible and distinct than such as are 
strictly natural. They consist in pointing to, or exhibiting 
certain objects, intending not these objects themselves, but 
the forms, positions, qualities and motions of other objects, 
which the objects pointed to or shown, may suggest. Thus, 
to convey the idea of a particular color, we point to any ob- 
ject in view of that color; in describing an absent person, we 
may indicate his general appearance, by pointing to another 
person of similar appearance. The expression of the coun- 
tenance and the manner, to say nothing of the general tenor 
of the conversation, will sufficiently apprise one at all accus- 
tomed to converse by signs, whether the objects are meant, or 
their qualities, or which of their qualities. Thus color is deé- 
noted by moving the finger over the surface, as one would do 
to take off some of the color, if freshly painted; dimension in 
any direction, by seeming to measure it in that direction; 


weight by seeming to liftit,&c. Similarsigns may be made 
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to ascribe the qualities of objects which are, not present, but 
the ideas of which can be readily recalled by gestures, to other 
objects less easy to be thus recalled. 

One of the most important uses of the hands in sign- 
making, is to represent various tools or other objects, and 
parts of animal bodies: sometimes this is done by the position 
they are placed in, sometimes by the motions given them, 
sometimes in both ways. Thus the ears of an ass,of a horse, 
of a rabbit, the horns of a cow, of a deer, the trunk of an ele- 
phant, the snout ofa hog, the bill, or the wings, or the feet of 
a bird, the hooked beak of an eagle, the broad bill of a duck, 
the tail of a fish, &c., are all represented by the hands and 
fingers, and these representations form the usual signs for 
those animals. The mane of the lion, the pointed nose of a 
weasel or of a rat, the whiskers of a cat, &c., are represented 
somewhat differently, by seeming to draw the fingers over 
them. 

Various tools, and objects on which tools are employed, are 
denoted in like manner. Here we have a choice to put the 
hands in the position of holding and using the tool, leaving 
the latter, and the object to which it is applied, to be supplied 
by the imagination, as in representing the use of a plane, a 
scythe or a hoe; or to convert one hand or part of it into the 
tool, and give it a corresponding motion, sometimes also 
making the other hand or arm stand proxy for the object 
operated on. ‘Thus we can represent the cutting down a 
tree, by imitating the attitude and action of a wood-chopper, 
actually engaged in that task, or we can do it with less exer- 
tion, and in less room, by holding up one arm with the fingers 
expanded to represent the trunk and branches, while we seem 
to hack upon it with the edge of the other hand, which now 
stands for the ax. The use of a saw upon a stick of wood; 
of a blacksmith’s hammer, represented by one fist upon a fin- 
ger made proxy for the hot iron; of a pair of shears, represent- 
ed by two fingers opening and closing on each other; of a 
table fork, &c., present examples of the same kind. 

The actual imitation of many human or animal actions, as 
tiding, skating, dancing, jumping, trotting, would often ap- 
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pear too violent or ungraceful, or require more room and oc- 
casion more fatigue than might be convenient or agreeable, in 
familiar conversation. Hence it is often very convenient to 
imitate them on a smaller scale, with the hands or fingers. 
Thus two fingers often stand for the legs of a man, and rep- 
resent clearly enough, the attitudes and motions of standing, 
kneeling, hopping, jumping, dancing, riding, (by placing them 
astride the other hand,) walking along a rail or other narrow 
object, (which is represented by a finger of the left hand,) &c. 
The motion of a horse’s legs in trotting and galloping is dis- 
tinguished in a similar manner. Skating is represented by 
giving to the hands, with the forefingers curved up, a diverg- 
ing and progressive motion similar to that of a pair of skates; 
walking, by the hands put down and lifted forward like feet, 
and running, by moving them more rapidly. In this last 
case they may either represent the feet, or merely the hands 

of one who swings his arms rapidly as he runs. , 

From the elements which have been enumerated, are form- 
ed two classes of signs, technically denominated descriptive 
signs and signs of reduction. The former are used to de- 
scribe objects unknown or unfamiliar to the person to whom 
we speak, or to recall familiar objects to the mind of one un- 
acquainted with our dialect of signs; the latter are abbrevia-_ 
tions of the former, used in familiar conversation. We will 
illustrate them by an example or two. 

Suppose a deaf mute should discover a bird of rare form 
or plumage in a tree, and wish to call the attention of a com- 
panion to that object, he would do as any other person would 
do, if any obstacle prevented the employment of the voice. 
He would simply attract the notice of the other by some ges- 
ture, and point to the bird. This sign is called, as I have 
already observed, a sign of indication. But perhaps the bird 
may not readily catch the eye of the other, and to direct his 
attention rightly, it may be necessary to give him an idea 
what kind of object he is to look for. Here descriptive signs 
are putin requisition. 'The deaf mute will endeavor, by pre- 
senting a variety of such gestures as I have described, to sug- 
gest the desired idea. He will designate the bill and wings 
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of the bird, its manner of clinging to a twig with its feet, its 
size by seeming to hold it between his hands, its color by 
pointing to objects of the same color, sometimes perhaps the 
action of shooting a bird (elevating the gun as one would do 
to shoot into a tree,) and of plucking its feathers. These 
signs he will continue for a longer or shorter time, according 
to the importance of the object in view, his own vivacity of 
disposition, and his previous success in communicating with 
the same individual, and desist as soon as he either finds him- 
self understood, or loses the hope of being so. If on one 
such occasion he has been successful, he will, when he next 
has occasion to speak ofa bird, repeat such of his former ges- 
tures as had seemed most intelligible. At every repetition 
he will find himself understood with less and less effort, and 
will accordingly more and more abbreviate his pantomime, 
till finally, as soon as he makes the first sign of the series, he 
will find himself understood, and from that time that single 
gesture will denote the object. This gesture is a sign of re- 
duction. 

In these signs of reduction, there is room for a great variety 
of dialects, since it is in each individual case, pretty much a 
matter of chance, which of the various gestures that may be 
used to describe an object, will finally become established as 
the sign-name of that object. Thus one uneducated deaf 
mute may denote a bird by its bill, one by the act of flying, 
one by that of shooting into a tree, one yet by seeming to 
pluck its feathers, &c., and finally some will habitually com- 
bine two or more of these gestures together. But when a 
number of deaf mutes are brought together, as in founding a 
new institution, the most graceful, convenient and strikingly 
appropriate signs are selected from the dialect of each indi- 
vidual, and in a very short time, a common dialect is formed, 
to which all subsequent comers readily conform. This is 
usually still further improved by the care and skill of the 
teacher, and it is handed down by tradition to successive 
generations of pupils, generally receiving from each, some 
additions to its vocabulary, or improvement in its structure. _ 

The use of signs in schools for the deaf and dumb, for the 
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definition of single words, as well as for the explanation of 
phrases and sentences, has originated a class of signs more 
precise, and more nearly equivalent to words than those used 
among uneducated deaf mutes. Thus for instance, we have 
a sign for person (formed by referring with the hands to the 
erect form of the human body,) and this sign, joined as a ter- 
mination, or part of a compound, to the radical signs for ac- 
tions or operations, denotes the agent or workman, equiva- 
lent to the termination, er, or or. Thus, the sign for to sew, 
with this sign for a person annexed, denotes a person who 
sews, i. e.,a tailor, which may be farther compounded by add- 
ing the signs for male and female, or for the kind of garment 
worked upon. In like manner, are formed the signs for a 
teacher, painter, spinner, weaver, beggar, servant, etc.; but 
colloquially, the radical sign is generally used without the 
termination. 

In some cases, there is room for the exercise of ingenuity 
in selecting a convenient sign that shall be characteristic of a 
given trade or profession. Among the deafand dumb, a phy- 
sician is one who feels the pulse; a dry goods merchant is one 
who measures cloth; a carpenter one who pushes a plane. 
It may be added, as an instance of the mode by which pre- 
cision is obtained in the language of signs, that when we 
have occasion to speak of a plane, we first indicate, by the 
hands, its size and shape, and add the action of using it. 
There are other signs also, used as terminations, designed to 
make signs more nearly parallel with words, for the analysis 
and verbatim dictation of sentences; é. g., signs to distinguish 
the parts of speech, as the adverb from the adjective, or the 
noun from the verd, (e. g., wildly from wild, a walk from to 
walk,) or the accidents of mood, tense, case, ete. Signs of 
this kind are what are properly called methodical signs. They 
are never used colloquially; but are of use in the school-room 
for the analysis of sentences. For the purposes of dictation, 
they are now but little used. 

As in all other languages, so in the language of signs, there’ 
is a tendency to make one radical term, by modifications and 
compounding with other terms, serve for the representation 
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of a variety of ideas. And in a language of comparatively 
recent origin, (as the cultivated dialect of the language of 
gestures is,) the number of radicals is naturally fewer than in 
languages that have been cultivated and expanded during 
many centuries. For example, the sign for shearing a sheep; 
formed by the fingers for the shears, moved over the left arm 
for the sheep, is the radical from which are compounded, or 
derived, the signs for ram, ewe, lamb, wool, and woolen stuff. 
In like manner, the action of mowing may stand according to 
connection, or according to other signs joined to it, for hay, a 
scythe, a mower, or a meadow. It is observable that com- 
pound signs differ from the general order of words in English 
compounds, in that the principal term is placed first, instead 
of last. Thus a Roman Catholic church is a house of wor- 
ship for those who make the sign of the cross; and is ordi- 
narily represented by making /irst the sign for a house of 
worship, and then signing a cross upon the forehead. 

It may gratify those readers to whom the language of signs 
is yet a novelty, to give a few instances of those employed in 
our institutions. A house is signified by laying one hand 
alternately over the other to denote its successive stories, and 
then joining the hands at the top in the form of a roof. This 
sign for a roof, repeated several times while the hands are 
moved round as it were over an area, denotes a collection of 
houses or roofs, i. e.,a town or city. 'The hands with the fin- 
gers running horizontally and somewhat apart, are made to 
represent a rail fence, and carried around an area for a field. 
The same sign with some amplification and additional em- 
phasis expresses the country. The sign for a field, with the 
addition of the sign for turning the earth with a plowshare, 
(the right hand pushed forward as if it were the share, and 
turned over as if it were the sod,) represents a farm. The 
rising and falling motion of the waves, expressed by giving 
the hands a motion as if floating on their surface, denotes a 
sea or other great piece of water. The hands are joined to- 
gether in a manner the reader will easily conceive, and receive _ 
a like motion, to figure a boat. The hands and fingers are 
also made to represent the upward forky and wavy motions 
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of flames ; to which the appearance of blowing as if to kindle 
the flame is generally added. A single finger, held upright, 
and blown upon, denotes a candle. Rain is denoted by figur- 
ing with the fingers of both hands at once, the irregular de- 
scent of the drops or streams. Snow by the same sign, with 
the addition of the sign for white, (usually formed by seem- 
ing to pass the fingers over the ends of the white cravat for- 
merly in general use.) A quick motion of the finger, as if fol- 
lowing the forked flash, denotes lightning. A steamboat is 
signified by the regular rise and fall of its beam; a masted 
vessel by holding up the thumb or the thumb and one or two 
fingers, to denote its number of masts, (the other fingers be- 
ing closed,) and giving the hand the wavy motion already 
described ; a rail car by curving the first and second fingers 
of the right hand downward in a slight imitation of wheels, 
and running them along the same fingers of the left hand, 
which now represent the iron rails. The two forefingers are 
placed parallel, curved upward and made to glide forward, for 
a sled or sleigh. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of those signs which express 
sensible objects, actions or qualities ; or those emotions and 
more simple intellectual operations which are attended by 
unmistakable expressions of the countenance. The reader 
will easily conceive that the elements which have been enu- 
merated would fail to express ideas beyond the domain of 
sense. But the power of the language of gestures is not, 
therefore, restricted to ideas connected with sensible objects 
and actions. As in the first formation of all other languages, 
we supply the want of terms appropriate to moral and intel- 
lectual ideas by metaphor and allegory. 'To cite a few ex- 
amples—truth and falsehood are denoted by describing, in 
the former case, a straight, and in the latter, an oblique line 
from the lips. Theft is denoted by seeming to take slily 
something from under the left arm ; justice and injustice by 
denoting the equal and unequal height of the two scales of a 
balance; to help, by propping up the left hand with the right. 
This last sign is the radical from which are derived the signs 
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for useful, to support, to save,and other words expressing kin- 
dred ideas. 

Similar allegorical signs are usually joined with the natu- 
ral signs of emotions, as in the signs for love, anger, pride, 
happiness, misery, in which the expression of the countenance 
is accompanied by allegorical signs made by the hand over 
the heart. In many such cases, the allegorical gesture seems 
a necessary, and indeed the most prominent part of the sign. 
But though an awkward beginner might be understood, 
making these signs, without the proper expression of the 
countenance, (as a dull school-boy would be, reading with a 
false tone and accent,) this expression is necessary to make 
the signs clear and impressive. And he who makes signs 
not only gracefully, but with correct es is in this 
language an orator. 

As the signs for passions and emotions are referred to the 
heart, so those for operations of the intellect, as know, think, 
understand, forget, learn, teach, are referred to the forehead. 
To know is to have in the forehead or mind ; to forget is to lose 
from the mind; to think is to operate in the mind; to under- 
stand is to have an idea enter the head; to teach is to impart 
from one’s head; to learn is to take into one’s head. 

Allegorical signs are also used, to a considerable extent, to 
express ideas of time. The general idea of the future is ex- 
pressed by pointing forward, and of the past by pointing back 
over the shoulder, in each case with the open hand. Present 
time is denoted by a horizontal position of both hands, near 
the person. These signs form the radicals from which, with 
the addition of the signs for an hour, a day, a week, a month, 
a year, etc., are formed signs expressive of the long list of 
such phrases as to-day, this week, this year, yesterday, last 
week, last year, to-morrow, next week, next year, etc. The 
signs for portions of time, it will readily be divined, are made 
by referring to the motion of the hands of a watch, the daily 
course of the sun, the annual revolution of the earth, or the 
changes of the seasons. 

The tip of one hand is struck upon the palm of the other 
repeatedly, to denote often, frequently, etc.; and the finger 
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describes a circle repeatedly for always. This last sign, made 
with more prolongation and emphasis, represents eternity. 

Soul and spirit, by a metaphor common to most languages, 
are signified by seeming to form with the fingers a body from 
the breath. Anangelis of course a winged spirit. Clinging 
steadfastly to some elevated point of support is an emblem 
of faith, and washing of sanctification. Rubbing out, ex- 
presses forgiveness. ‘This is denoted by passing the right 
hand over the palm of the left,as one would do to rub out an 
accusation written on it. 

Such is the mode in which, from such simple and natural 
signs as were described in the beginning of this paper, capa- 
ble merely of suggesting simple ideas already familiar to the 
parties, a language of gestures is gradually formed, not indeed 
as yet fully equal in precision, and concentration of thought, 
to speech, but capable of expressing directly, or by circumlo- 
cution, every idea of the intellect, every feeling of the heart. 


ON THE DISUSE OF NATURAL SIGNS IN THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF DEAF MUTES. 


BY J. A. JACOBS. 


By Natural Signs, I mean signs used in the order in which 
ideas arise in the minds of the deaf and dumb, however 
some of them may be conventional or even artificial; by 
Methodical Signs, I mean signs following the order of writ- 
ten language, with the necessary grammatical symbols and 
inflections; although most of them be natural, that is, are 
naturally significant of the words which they are employed 
to communicate. These definitions must be kept carefully 
in mind, for the terms natural and methodical signs, seem to 
be used by different persons in different senses. Whether 
here used in the original and proper sense, and whether they 
are the best terms that might be employed, is immaterial; a 
definite sense being given to them. 

Where ideas alone, and not language, are desired to be 
communicated, or are the principal object of communica- 
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tion, natural signs are the proper instrument of conveyance, 
presenting the ideas with more force, vividness, and interest. 
If a story or narration is to be told for its ideas and inter- 
est only, it will be, of course, told in the natural. pantomime 
of the deaf and dumb; if moral and religious instruction is 
to be communicated, the written language being for the time, 
matter of inferior consideration, the same mode of commu- 
nication will be used. But when the acquisition of written 
language is the principal object; of its grammatical forms, 
and the order of its expression; the continued use of natural 
gesticulation, except in particular instances of difficulty, 
would seem to be antagonistical to this object. The order 
of the presentation of ideas in the two languages—the nat- 
ural pantomime of deaf mutes and written language—is 
wholly different, as every one acquainted with the language 
of mutes, knows; often it is very difficult to convey, in a di- 
rect manner, the idioms of written language by the natural 
sign language. 

That deaf mutes should acquire the use of written lan- 
guage with facility and correciness, it would seem to be de- 


sirable, if not indeed necessary, that they should learn to | 


think, when they are using it, in the order of its expression, 
and to disuse, as far as it is possible to lead them to do so, 
the order and method of thought natural to them. If the 
natural sign language be still used in the school-room as the 
instrument of instruction, itis a complete counteraction to 
the acquirement of a habit of thinking in written language, 
or rather in its forms; for that educated deaf mutes can think 
in written language separately and distinctly from all signs, 
may well be doubted. To teach a sentence, or a series of 
sentences forming a story, narrative or description, by the 
natural pantomime first, is to foster the habit and order of 
thought natural to mutes. They will of course, first arrange 
their thoughts, or the thoughts will first present themselves 
in that order, and, when endeavoring to commit them to 
written language, a continual opposition and contest between 


the two antagonistic idioms occur, which must greatly em- 


barrass the mute, and increase. his inaccuracies. 
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If we wished to teach a foreigner to speak and write our 
language, we should surely, as soon as possible, require him 
to confine himself to its idiom, and would not first commu- 
nicate every sentence taught, in that of his own language, 
and then in ours. This would be to teach him to continue 
to think in the arrangement and idiom of his vernacular 
tongue, and of course, to write and speak ours after the 
idioms of his own. We would endeavor, as soon as possi- 
ble, to lead him to discontinue thinking in his own, and to 
think in our language. He would then speak and write 
with comparatively little difficulty. As long as he should 
continue to think in his native tongue, so long would he con- 
tinue to use ours in its peculiar idiom. If a pupil had an 
awkward gait, or any awkward or unnatural use of his limbs, 
or features, we would at once insist upon its discontinu- 
ance, and the adoption of that which was common to the 
species. 

Our object being to teach the deaf and dumb to use writ- 
ten language in communicating their ideas, with as much 
ease and correctness as possible, it seems manifestly wrong 
to employ as a means of instruction to impart it, natural 
gesticulation, whose arrangement of ideas and whose idioms 
are as nearly the converse of those of the English language, 
as two things could well be the converse of each other. 

If then, as an instrument of instruction, the natural pan- 
tomime of mutes be not necessary, it might be inferred, in 
view of these considerations, that there could be little doubt 
of the propriety of its disuse. Is it then necessary? Is there 
no other instrument for explaining and communicating the 
use of written language? 

Methodical Signs—that is, natural and significant signs, 
following the arrangement of the words in written language— 
are the proper instrumentality. The term methodical signs, 
as before remarked, seems to be used by different persons in 
different senses, or, at least, not in a definite and uniform 
sense. Whether it be the best term to express the character 
of signs here intended, I shall not stop to inquire. I have 
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given to it a clear and easily understood definition. I use it 
in the sense designated and in no other. 

It will be readily admitted that the communication of ideas 
and words by methodical signs, is not as perspicuous and 
as readily comprehended, especially in the first stages of in- 
struction, as by natural signs. The order of words in the 
English language is artificial; if it were Latin or Greek, 
which we were teaching, the difficulty in this respect at least, 
would be far less—there being great similarity, if not iden- 
tity of arrangement between the leading words of a sen- 
tence in these languages, and the order of ideas in the nat- 
ural sign idiom. But as the pupil progresses, this difficulty 
diminishes, until the artificial becomes in some degree, with 
all, and with pupils of good talents and strict attention, in 
large measure, their usual mode of thought, when engaged 
in composition. The teacher also becomes more familiar 
and skillful in the use of methodical signs, and conveys the 
ideas with an ease and success which once he would not 
have thought possible. 

Let us in supposition commence the instruction of a be- 
ginner. He has learned the alphabet and a small vocabulary 
of visible objects, and we wish now to teach him the use of 
an adjective and noun. I would then spell on the fingers, 
or write on a slate, the adjective darge, and teach him its 
meaning. I then communicate to him, in the same manner, 
the words, “ A large dog.” Having been previously taught 
the meaning of each word separately, a bright pupil will, 
perhaps, catch at once the idea of the two combined words ; 
but I proceed to communicate again and connect the ideas 
by signs following the order of the words, that is, by me- 
thodical signs. They are understood with sufficient facility. 
I teach him several similar examples, and require him then 
to form one himself. In doing so, will he not be more likely 
to arrange the two parts of speech in their proper order, or 
in the order of the English language, than if I had, in every 
example, in the first place, reversed their order and made the 
sign for the noun first and the adjective last; that is, first — 
communicated the ideas by natural, and then by methodical 
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signs. He would then have been very likely, in his written 
effort, to follow the natural sequence of his thoughts, and to 
write, @ cowred. But, if methodical signs only are used, he 
will hardly fail, after several examples have been taught, to 
write one correctly—to adopt our artificial arrangement 
of the ideas, for his is, in fact, the natural and proper ar- 
rangement. Let us suppose him to have progressed to the 
use of the verb with a preposition following. Here again, and 
in every subsequent sentence, I would teach him in the 
first place, the orthography and meaning of each individual 
word not previously known, and then combine them in a 
sentence, and present it, first, by the manual alphabet—as, “ I 
walk on the floor,” “I sit on a chair,” “I stand on the floor,” 
“JT lie on the bed,” &c.; afterward explaining each by me- 
thodical signs. In no long time, he will, in a good degree, 
comprehend the sentence as soon as presented to the eye, by 
dactylology. As he progresses, it will often be unnecessary 
to make the signs for all the words in a sentence, and some- 
times ihey may be nearly or altogether omitted, having been 
all previously taught, and the pupil having become familiar 
with the form of the sentence by the preceding illustrative 
examples of a similar construction. 

After the series of sentences above mentioned have been 
taught, in endeavoring to compare a similar sentence, the 
pupil will have no temptation or inducement to depart from 
the collocation of the words in the examples given, as he 
would have had, if the ideas had been presented to him, in 
the first place, in the order of his own natural pantomime, thus, 
floor on walk I, chair on sit I, or I sit, &c. When every sen- 
tence is first communicated to him in his natural arrangement 
and mode of thought, or by natural signs, it will hardly fail to — 
lead him into inaccuracies, or rather he will fail of acquiring 
our unnatural and artificial mode of arrangement. If he 
ever learns it, taught in this way, it is a most marvelous ac- 
quirement, and exhibits most manifestly the truth of the fa- 
mous maxim of the unfortunate hero of the falls of the 
Genessee, that “some things can be done as well as others.” 
That a deaf mute thus taught can, and does, acquire the use 
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of written words in their proper order, is unquestionable ; 
that he will do it as readily, as if the natural signs were not 
interposed to distract and embarrass him, is unreasonable. 

Let us suppose our pupil to have advanced until he is 
capable of receiving instruction in long sentences, contain- 
ing incidental and parenthetical clauses. These incidental 
clauses are very embarrassing, when we attempt to commu- 
nicate the ideas first in the natural signs. They have gen- 
erally to be omitted till the principal ideas have been con- 
veyed, and then communicated, as if they were subsequent, 
and not intervening clauses. But by the methodical signs— 
the sentence being first presented on the fingers—these inci- 
dental clauses may be skillfully worked into the woof of the 
sentence, in their proper place. By this time the pupil is 
accustomed to the presentation of ideas in the order of writ- 
ten language, and if all the individual words have been pre- 
viously taught by illustrative examples, the largest part of a 
narrative, description, story, or lesson of any kind, will be 
comprehended merely by communicating it, sentence after 
sentence, by the manual alphabet, requiring only occasional 
signs to aid the obscurer parts, and to connect the clauses, to- 
gether with the grammatical symbols. 

The pupil thus becomes introduced to the forms, construc- 
tion and idioms of written language by slow degrees, solely 
through itself, aided by the methodical signs—the natural 
signs having been previously and only used in explaining 
single words and phrases. 

In teaching a lesson of connected composition, it is essen- 
tial to this plan of instruction, that all the words of any dif- 
ficulty, and all the idioms and grammatical forms, should be 
amply taught previously by illustrative examples. This 
would indeed seem to be important in any mode of instruc- 
tion. Will not such a practice, in a great measure, if not 
altogether, remove the objections made to the availability of 
methodical signs, as an instrument of instruction? ° All the 
words and difficult constructions have been previously and 
amply explained by natural signs and illustrative examples, 
and the pupil has comparatively. but little difficulty in com- 
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prehending a single sentence or connected lesson, when 
either written on the blackboard, or presented by the man- 
ual alphabet, by the instrumentality of the methodical signs 
alone. What farther use is there for the natural signs? 
They serve but to embarrass him, and prevent his sooner 
adopting our mode of thinking and arranging ideas and 
words. One-half or more of the time of instruction will 
necessarily be occupied in these illustrations. By such illus- 
trative examples or model sentences, preceding every lesson, 
accuracy in the knowledge and use of individual words and 
improvement in connected composition, are both obtained. 
By a proper combination and proportion of single sentences, 
illustrative of the more difficult words and idioms of con- 
‘nected lessons, the pupil may be expected to acquire the 
use of written language with as much correctness and fa- 
cility, as he is capable of. 

Compound sentences, complicated with intervening and 
collateral clauses, have been found much easier to be taught 
by methodical, than by natural signs. If first presented by 
the latter, the sentence breaks itself up into several indepen- 
dent propositions; every clause becomes an independent 
sentence or statement; often not only the words or ideas, 
but the sentences themselves, must be reversed. Nothing 
can be imagined more unlike in the order of the ideas and 
words, than the presentation of a sentence, first, in the natu- 
ral sign language, and secondly, in methodical signs, or 
which is the same thing, in the written words themselves. 

It is proper, however, to say that in some sentences, from 
their peculiar character, it has been found necessary to use 
the natural signs first, though even then, the sentence is first 
spelt on the hand, in order that the primary impression re- 
ceived of the ideas may, as far as possible, accord with the 
collocation of words in written language. 

In conclusion, the chief difference between natural and 
methodical signs, as here used, is in the latter following the 
order of written language and using the grammatical sym- 
bols and inflections. Any use of the term methodical signs, 
embracing the idea of a system of conventional and arbitra- 
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ry signs and symbols, is wholly disclaimed. By methodical 
signs, I mean merely the natural signs of deaf mutes, ex- 
tended, systematized, and conformed to the arrangement and 
idioms of written language. 

It is not pretended that by the mode of instruction pre- 
sented in this paper, anything like general accuracy has been 
secured, either in single sentences or connected composition, 
with a majority of deaf mutes. Whatever methods I have 
tried, I have to confess with the bitterest regret, not to say 
shame and mortification, have failed of such an attainment. 
I fear that I have fallen short of the success which others 
have obtained by different, and, as it seems to me, inferior 
methods. I can say, however, without hesitation, that my 
success, poor as it has been, has been considerably greater 
than it was previously to its adoption. In the course of the 
unsatisfactory labors of many years, I have been often re- 
minded with no small comfort, of a remark once made to 
me by the beloved and lamented Gallaudet, that bat for the 
results obtained in the education of George Loring, he 
would have been utterly discouraged, and have almost felt 
like abandoning the profession. I am sure that I should 
long since have not only felt, but have done so, had the ben- 
efits of my labors been confined to the literary attainments 
of my pupils. 


Mr. Eprror.—Since the preceding remarks were prepared, 
I have read with great interest and attention, your article in 
the October number of the Annaxs, “On the proper use of 
Signs in the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.” I most 
cordially agree with the main proposition presented in it, 
viz., that “A too abundant and too constant use of signs, to 
the neglect of dactylology and writlen language, is the grand 
practical error of the American institutions for the deaf and 
dumb.” ‘Though we apparenily differ very widely, we are 
really, I am inclined to think, tending toward the same goal 
and aiming at the same object, a-diminished use of signs. I 
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am for disusing natural, you methodical signs. But is not 
this, to a great degree, a mere war of words? I mean by 
natural signs, signs used in the colloquial order or arrange- 
ment natural to deaf mutes. The propriety of their disuse 
as an instrument of instruction in written language, will, I 
am almost persuaded, be conceded upon the reflection that 
their use cherishes and leads to the retention of the order of 
ideas natural to our pupils, and is, thus, fatally antagonistical 
to the acquirement by them of the order of words in written 
language. 

But what is meant by methodical signs? Mr. Weld says:* 
“ Methodical signs are those simple natural signs which ad- 
mit of no variation, but in their application to the teaching 
of words, should be made essentially alike under all cireum- 
stances.” “It should be distinctly understood that methodical 
signs are founded on the natural and become properly estab- 
lished and methodized under the culture of those who pos- 
sess good taste, judgment and discrimination.” Mr. Stone 
says: “ Methodical signs represent words, and not ideas. 
The methodical sign can be correctly translated only by the 
specific word for which it stands. These signs are funda- 
mentally distinguished, in this particular, from what are 
termed natural signs, which express general ideas, or the 
meaning of a number of words taken together.” “The 
sign is not intended to define, explain or illustrate the mean- 
ing of the word, but simply to represent or recall the word 
itself. ‘There may be in the sign, some intimation, more or 
less distinct, of the meaning of the word for which it stands 
and there may be no such intimation whatever. The pupil 
may therefore learn the sign for every word in the language, 
and yet have his active knowledge comprised in the fact that 
a particular sign represents a certain number of letters ar- 
renged in a certain order.”${ Dr. Peet says: “ Methodical 
and natural signs are not unfrequently identical;”§ but Mr. 
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Stone “considers an important distinction should be made 
between methodical and natural signs. Methodical signs 
were designed to recall words, not to explain their meaning.” 

Mr. Turner says: “ Both natural and arbitrary signs are 
used in teaching, and when arranged in the order of the 
words in a sentence, combined with signs to express the 
grammatical modifications and relations of those words, we 
have what are termed methodical or systematic signs.” 
You, Mr. Editor, state that “ The theory of methodical signs 
is, that they represent words; whereas I conceive it to be 
the true theory of signs that they represent not words, but 
ideas and things.” 

How is it possible to come to any common agreement, 
when there is such an utter disagreement about the charac- 
ter of the signs in question? We ought, however, unques- 
tionably, to be able to arrive at this common conclusion, that 
signs, by whatever name they may be called, that represent 
words only, and do not convey the meaning of the words, 
ought to be discarded. Mechanical dictation, that merely 
conveys the words, without fully conveying the ideas the 
signs ought to represent, should be utterly repudiated. I 
was not, however, aware that such a practice existed in any 
of the American schools. 

Perhaps in the preceding article it would have been better 
had I not used the term methodical signs at all. It will, 
perhaps, be difficult for the reader to divest himself of pre- 
ceding ideas and associations. Significant signs following 
the order of the written words, would perhaps be a better 
designation of the character of signs and mode of teaching 
I have presented. 

Iam pleased to see that we agree in the importance of 
the use of dactylology. I would present every sentence 
taught on the fingers, and then follow it, as far as it may be 
necessary and no farther, by significant signs following the 
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order of the words, that the first and the last impression of 
the ideas received by the pupil may be in the arrangement 
of spoken or written words, and that he may thus be gradu- 
ally led to think and write in this arrangement and break 
and discontinue his natural order. I would not, however, 
conceal that the signs used are “the methodical signs” of 
Mr. Weld; that is, a systematized development of natural 
significative gesticulation, adapted to convey and actually 
conveying to the deaf mute, not the written words only, but 
their meaning—the exact and full ideas they represent. 

That such a system of signs is possible, it is too late to 
deny: it has been accomplished; it is a matter of fact. 
That it is desirable, I think is not less true. I respectfully 
question, Mr. Editor, the aptness of the comparison made 
by Dr. Watson in the quotation you make from him. Dr. 
Watson asks, “ What should we expect from an European 
who should undertake to teach his own regular, copious and 
polished language, to a South Sea Islander, who was hence- 
forth to live among Europeans and whose scanty vocabulary 
extended only to a few words barely sufficient to enable him to 
express in a rude manner what was required by the uniform- 
ity of his condition and his paucity of thought? Should 
we suspect that the teacher would set about new modeling, 
methodizing and enlarging this rude and imperfect language, 
as the readiest method of making the islander acquainted 
with the European tongue? Does this supposition appear 
ridiculous?’ How much more fanciful and useless is an at- 
tempt to methodize signs, for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb!” 

Does, I would ask, the rude South Sea Islander stand in 
the same position toward his polished European teacher, 
that the deaf mute occupies toward his instructor. The 
rude savage has in common with his instructor, the faculty 
of speech. He learns without difficulty the language of his 
teacher; his own may be entirely laid aside; it is not need- 
ed even for the incipient steps. He takes readily from the 
mouth of his preceptor the living words,and gathers, gradu- 
ally but surely, their signification. 
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What likeness is there in this to the process of teaching a 
deaf mute written language through the medium of signs? 
Iam aware that Dr. Watson would reply: “I do not use 
signs at all; I discard them. I teach articulation. The 
comparison is therefore apt and in point.” This reply would 
plausibly avail the doctor; but you, Mr. Editor, say that 
“ We all agree that signs have a place, and a very important 
place, in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. On this 
point, at least, there is no difference of opinion among 
American teachers; and, indeed, if the word signs is under- 
stood, as it should be, to include all attitudes of the body, ex- 
pressions of the countenance and motions of the limbs, which 
help to convey the thoughts of one mind to another, I am 
convinced that there is no one, either in this country or in 
Europe, who will not admit their value and even their neces- 
sity. For the purposes of religious instruction, of discipline, 
of communication with the whole body of pupils, of judicious 
use in the school-room and elsewhere, the language of signs 
is an instrument of convenience which it would be utter folly 
to reject, even were it possible (as it certainly is not) to do 
without it.” 

If the language of signs, in the widest sense of the word, 
is the medium and the only possible one, which even the 
German teachers of articulation must use, as the Abbe Car- 
ton says, is it not then reasonable; nay, is it not necessary, ab- 
solutely necessary ; that we should “set about new modeling, 
methodizing and enlarging this rude and imperfect language, 
as the readiest method” to make the deaf mute acquainted 
with written language ? 

I entirely accord with you, Mr. Editor, ‘as to the propriety 
of making use of known words to convey and define un- 
known. But shall we not also endeavor, by signs to point 
out the difference between related and synonymous words? 
Shall we define obtain, gain, procure, acquire, all by get 
only? If the meaning of get may be communicated by 
signs, why may not the distinction between this word and 
its synonyms be pointed out, as it may easily and accurately 
be done, by signs and illustrative sentences ? 
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A system of significant signs, for the most part natural, 
that is, naturally expressive of the ideas and words, devel- 
oped, enlarged, methodized, and adapted to the exigencies 
of imparting a knowledge of written language to deaf mutes, 
may appear a work of laborious acquisition; but there is a 
key to unlock and penetrate with comparative ease its most 
difficult and obscure labyrinths. 

The most difficult words are usually general words, wheth- 
er names of objects, qualities or actions; that is, nouns, ad- 
jectives and verbs. The word should -be analyzed, its con- 
stituent ideas fully presented, and then a general, definite and 
significant sign adopted, not to recall the word merely, but 
to embody and express the general idea which the spoken or 
written word is used to express. Take for example the 
word animal. Let all or many of the different kinds of ani- 
mals be enumerated; then point out that which is common 
to them all, a body possessing life, a living body. You thus 
obtain a definite, general, significant sign, the object and in- 
strument of thought to the deaf mute, permanently associa- 
ted with the written word and which recalls the word and 
the idea it represents, and is also recalled by it. The edu- 
cated deaf mute thinks in the written word and the associa- 
ted signs, the latter giving signification to the former. The 
word, the idea and the sign are indissolubly connected and 
mutually recall each other. . 

Take the verb go: though not a difficult word, it will 
serve for illustration. Let the different modes of going be 
given, walking, riding, running’, &c.,and then a general sign, 
expressive of the general idea expressed by all of making 
progress or advancement. Now the sign for this word, com- 
mon in all our institutions, seems to me, with all due defer- 
ence, Mr. Editor, to be highly significant and appropriate, 
and exactly and expressively to convey the general idea of the 
word go. Shall those who speak have words for general 
ideas, and shall mutes be confined to particulars only? Shall 
not their views of natural objects and relations be enlarged 
and generalized, and shall not a sign be used, naturally ex- 
pressive of the general relation embodied and éxpressed by 
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the general words? How else are they ever to acquire gen- 
eral and abstract ideas? Wiil merely analyzing words be 
sufficient? May they not fail to perceive the common rela- 
tion of the constituent particulars embraced by the spoken 
and written word? In inventing general signs, naturally 
significant, are we not enlarging, at every step, their sphere 
of thought and elevating therm to the position of civilized 
and intelligent man? What is it which distinguishes the 
language of civilized man from that of the savage, but the 
possession of general and abstract words and ideas? How 
are the deaf and dumb to have general ideas, without gen- 
eral signs to express them? How could we teach the sim- 
plest and easiest general words, e. g., tree, without a general 
sign for it? If we lay aside the general sign for “ go” and 
“ tree” and all similar words, what is left us? Are not the 
general signs for horse and cow equally liable to the same 
objections? Horses and cows vary in size, form and color, 
as much as the different modes of going vary? Shall we 
therefore have no definite general sign for such words? 

It is said that definite signs for words are objectionable, 
because the words vary in their meaning, but the sign re- 
mains invariable. If the word departs entirely, or to a great 
degree, from its radical and general meaning, the sign ought 
to be changed accordingly. In the case of the word bear, 
instanced by Mr. Stone, in the example, “trees bear fruit,” I 
would consider it as having so far departed from its primi- 
tive meaning, that it should be defined by yield or produce, 
and receive the same sign. 

But the radical and primitive signification may be traced, 
in most words, in all their modifications of meaning and 
use. Do we not labor, in the case of speaking children, to 
lead them to the knowledge of the roots and primitive, liter- 
al meaning of words? and when this is clearly obtained, it 
is easy to trace it through the modified uses. The child 
thus obtains clear, distinct and comprehensive ideas of words. 
A word such as bear, which seemed at first to have no defi- 


nite meaning at all, is seen to retain more or less its primi- 


tive signification in most of its variations, and all its mean- 
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ings and uses are seen to grow out of its original significa- 
tion, as the branches grow out of the stock. Unity with a 
beautiful diversity is thus imparted to words. Is it not the 
aim of the student of a foreign language to get at the radi- 
ces of words? and when these are acquired, a clear, distinct 
and comprehensive knowledge is the fruit. 

Ouglit not the same course to be pursued in the instruction 
of mutes? I would give to the word bear, for example, a 
sign significant of its primitive meaning and use; this sign 
I would retain in the modified meanings and uses, varying 
it and adding explanatory signs and definitions, and endeav- 
oring to lead the mute, as I would the speaking pupil, to ob- 
serve how the modifications naturally and gradually grow 
out of the original signification—the primitive stock. The 
word thus acquires a unity of signification in all its diversi- 
ties of application, in the minds of both pupils, and they 
acquire an independent power in the use of it, which they 
could not otherwise gain. They are enabled to apply it in 
new connections and to understand it when seen in novel 
uses. When, however, the radical sign has lost its utility, 
the modification of use being too wide from the primitive, I 
would drop it and employ a sign significant of the modified 
use. Some words acquire two, three or more fixed, definite, 
or, if you please, “methodical” signs—not signs to recall 
words only, but to express the ideas they express—to recall 
and convey both words and ideas, indissolubly associated. 

You object very properly, Mr. Editor, to “a bigoted and 
unreasoning attachment to system.” “Eclecticism is the 
only sound philosophy.” But does eclecticism discard all 
system? Has it not a system of its own? Is it not a wise 
and intelligent selection of truth from all systems, wrought 
into a new, perfect and consistent whole? I would not be 
wedded to any system. I would gladly and thankfully fol- 
low the guidance of him who would show me “ the via op- 
tima.” I would joyfully renew the pilgrimage of my youth 
to the venerable institution with which you are connected, 
Mr. Editor, to find such a way; for I have agonized under 
the poor and imperfe:t results of that in which lam walk- 
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I hope you will receive these remarks in the kind spirit in 
which they are written. They have been protracted beyond 
my intention. The article to which they are appended, was 
prepared to be read before the late convention at Columbus. 
They, together with the original paper, are offered with un- 
affected diffidence for publication in the Annas. It is not 
my object to provoke controversy, but to elicit truth, and I 
shall gladly receive it from every source. In the original pa- 
per, I carefully avoided any personal allusion; and I rely 
upon your good feeling to excuse that which is here made to 
your valuable article, Mr. Editor, for which I most cordially 
thank you. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. ITARD. 
[Translated from the French of Prof. Edward Morel.] 
BY EDWARD PEET. 


Tue course of a man’s life does not often result from his 
first spontaneous choice; political events or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances determine it in almost all cases. The Abbe de 
YEpée would have continued an obscure priest, and his name 
would have been forgotten at this day, had he not met two 
poor deaf and dumb girls; and this led to the invention of 
a beneficent art. Oberlin would have lived unknown, in a 
parsonage in Strasburg; but one visit from Stuber, was the 
occasion of the regeneration of an entire district of country. 
Itard’s intention was to enter into business; but the wars of 
the Revolution, drove him into the medical profession. 
Such events in the eyes of an unthinking man, are but the 
sport of blind chance, but the true Christian recognizes in 
them, the finger of Providence. 

John Mare Gaspard Itard was born on the 24th of April, 
1774, at Oraison, a small village in the department of the 


Basses-Alps. His parents were respectable landholders. . 


He was sent at the age of eight years to the College of Riez, 
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where he began his classical studies under the supervision of 
his paternal uncle, the prebendary of the cathedral of that 
city. He afterward went to complete his education at the 
College of the Oratoire, at Marseilles, under the superintend- 
ence of Father Isnardy, to whose care his uncle the canon 
warmly recommended him. He completed his studies in the 
sciences after his return to Riez, which had now become his 
residence. 

Young Gaspard, whom his parents intended for a com- 
mercial career, was placed with a wealthy merchant at Mar- 
seilles. But political events gave a new turn to the course 
of his subsequent life. The revolution summoned to its 
banners, all who were able to bear arms. To exempt the 
young clerk from the requisition of the law, which ordered 
a levy of all the young men between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, his parents sent him to an intimate friend, Mr. 
Vincent Arnoux, who, during the siege of Toulon, was the 
superintendent of the military hospitals at Soliers. Though 
ignorant of medicine, he was admitted as a health officer; 
but from that time forward, the grateful pupil zealously de- 
voted himself to the study of the medical sciences, both per- 
forming his duties under the eye of his master, and industri- 
ously preparing himself for the new career which was now 
opening before him. 

Toulon, which treason had surrendered to the English, was 
retaken Dec. 19th, 1793. The superintendence of the mili- 
tary hospital was intrusted to Mr. Arnoux; and young Itard, 
ranking as surgeon of the third class, was at his request or- 
dered to accompany him. The student had already won 
the esteem and affection of his preceptor, who admitted him 
to intimacy, and was his constant adviser. 

Eighteen months afterward, an expedition was in the 
course of preparation against Corsica. The skillful and cel- 
ebrated Larrey, who is described in the will of the emperor, 
as the worthiest man he had ever ‘known, had recently ar- 
rived at Toulon, to take the post of surgeon-in-chief to this 
expedition. The expedition was abandoned, but the stay of 
Dr. Larrey at Toulon was no loss to science, for he delivered 
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at the military hospital, two courses of lectures upon anato- 
my and external pathology. Dr. Itard was one of his most 
attentive hearers, and was noticed by the learned professor, 
- who discovered and appreciated his eminent abilities. 

Dr. Itard was subsequently connected with the hospitals 
of the army of Italy, the head-quarters of which were at 
Toulon, and he was for a time intrusted with health service 
at Port Cros Island, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the illness of Dr. Vidal. He left Toulon toward the close of 
the year 1796, his connection with the army of Italy having 
terminated, and removed to Paris, to continue the practice 
of medicine in that city. He was soon appointed surgeon 
of the third class at the military hospital of Val-de-Grace. 

We come now to the most important period in the life of 
Dr. Itard. The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb had re- 
cently been reorganized by Lucien Bonaparte, who was at 
that time minister of the interior. Scarcely had the board 
of directors been installed, when they felt the necessity of 
appointing a physician to the establishment. Through the 
patronage of the Abbe Sicard, who honored him with his 
confidence and friendship, Dr. Itard was designated for this 
office. He also continued his attendance at Val-de-Grace, 
and was promoted to the rank of surgeon of the second 
class. In 1804, a reform in the medical department of the 
military hospitals vacated his office at Val-de-Grace. He 
was appointed soon after, surgeon major to the eleventh reg- 
iment of line infantry, with orders to report himself at Bois- 
le-Duc, but wishing to devote his whole attention to the In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, he declined the office, and 
sent in his resignation to the minister of war. From that 
time forward, he pursued with ardor, the study of that 
branch of medical science which one day was to make him 
famous. The diseases of the ear became the object of his 
investigations. A remarkable incident soon opened to him 
a large field for exploration, and clearly showed the sagacity 
of his mind. 

A child eleven or twelve years of age, was apprehended | 
toward the close of the year vii.,in the forest of Aveyron, 
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where he had been seen fifteen months before. He was per- 
fectly naked, and was occupied in hunting for acorns and 
roots, which he used for food. He was at first given in 
charge of a poor widow in a neighboring hut, from whom 
he escaped at the end of a week, and took refuge in the 
mountains, where he wandered for six months, exposed to 
the severest cold of winter, with no other covering than a 
ragged shirt. He was retaken in the canton of Saint Ser- 
nin, in a dwelling-house, which he had entered of his own 
accord. At first he was conducted to the hospice of Saint 
Afrique, and thence to Rodez, where he became the object 
of interesting investigations, which continued for several 
months. The news of so extraordinary an event, soon cir- 
culated throughout France, and excited the sympathy and 
curiosity of the public to a high degree. ‘The wild boy was 
removed to Paris, at the end of the year vitt., and placed 
under the care of Dr. Itard, who indulged the hope, that, as- 
sisted by medical treatment, he might develop his physicial 
and intellectual powers. 
This unfortunate child, the victim, perhaps, of the inhu- 
manity of cruel parents, presented an aflecting appearance 
of human degradation. The numerous scars which cov- 
ered his body, the imperfectness of his senses, his appetites, 
his brutal instincts, his indifference to objects which did not 
satisfy his wants, his wild habits, his deep-rooted dislike to 
society and its usages, his love of natural liberty, the stupid- 
ity of his mind, the monotonous and guttural tone of his 
voice, everything, even to his headlong gait and his personal 
manners, evidenced the long and deleterious influence of a 
wandering and solitary life. The wild boy of Aveyron was 
subjected to the examination of a scientific committee, and 
was, through Dr. Pinel, pronounced incapable of receiving 
any instruction. Notwithstanding the discouraging charac- 
ter of their decision, Dr. Itard undertook the education of 
this degraded person. The long isolation to which the child 
had been subjected, was, in his opinion, the only cause of his 
physical-and moral degradation, and his hopes of success 
rested upon the possibility of compensating for this loss. 
Vou. V. 15 
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Dr. Itard resolutely and confidently undertook this work. 
He proposed, in the education of the wild boy of Aveyron, 
to solve the problem of the development of the human 
mind. His labors were not entirely unsuccessful. He in- 
duced his pupil, by degrees, to prefer social life, by rendering 
it pleasanter than the mode he had left, and to relish our 
customs, by exciting his nervous system and perfecting his 
senses. By giving him new wants, he extended the sphere 
of his ideas, and rendered his ear sensible of the sounds of 
the voice, and taught him even to pronounce a few articula- 
tions. 

In 1801, Dr. Itard described his first attempts and their re- 
sults, in a work entitled, “On the education of a wild man, 
or the first physical and moral developments of the young 
savage of Aveyron.” After the persevering and ingenious 
teacher had continued his experiments for six years, he gave 
an account of his later efforts and successes, in a memorial 
addressed to Mr. De Champagny, the minister of the inte- 
rior, who had requested it. No one can help admiring the 
patience showed in every attempt, the sagacity displayed, 
and the inexhaustible variety of means furnished by his im- 
agination, to develop and train, one after the other, the sen- 
ses of the savage, and to arouse the sluggish powers of his 
mind. Dr. Itard’s labors were submitted to the examination 
of the Institute, and received through Mr. Dacier the appro- 
bation of that learned assembly. “It would be,” said Mr. 
Dacier, “impossible for an instructor to embody in his les- 
sons, exercises and experiments, a greater amount of judg- 
ment, sagacity, patience and perseverance.” Dr. Itard’s 
communication also contains an account of a series of 
singular and interesting’ phenomena, and a succession of 
accurate and judicious observations, and presents a com- 
bination of instructive processes, capable of furnishing new 
helps to science. The knowledge of these processes will 
prove exceedingly useful to all engaged in the instruction of 
youth. 

Encouraged by their approbation, Dr. Itard pursued his 
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long and toilsome task, with alternate success and disap- 
pointment.” 

While engaged in his interesting experiments on the sav- 
age of Aveyron, he did not neglect the special and most im- 
portant duty which had been assigned to him, as physician 
of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. He prepared 
himself for the exercise of his vocation, by the study of works 
which treat of the structure and physiology of the ear, and 
the different diseases of this precious and delicate organ. 
The works of Galien, Mondini, Vesale, Fallope, Eustachi, 
Duverney, Morgagni, Scarpa, Cuvier, and many others, be- 
came in turn his subjects of study. ‘Though anatomy gave 
exact descriptions of the different parts of the ear, and phys- 
iology shed some uncertain light upon their functions, yet 
diagnosis and therapeutics afforded very imperfect informa- 
tion of the nature, causes, and treatment of the diseases 
which affect this organ. 

Animated by a strong desire to rescue from empiricism a 
much neglected branch of the healing art, Dr. Itard, with the 
perseverance which only the fulfillment of a duty can in- 
spire, devoted himself to inquiries into the diseases of the 
ear. Objects of investigation were not wanting; his posi- 
tion attracted to him a large number of patients, and the 
circle of his practice included all the diseases which can 
affect the organ of hearing, from simple inflammation of 
the auditory canal, to congenital deafness. Some of these 
morbid affections have their origin in well known causes, 
while others manifest themselves only by their effects, thus 
affording no possibility of discovering either the seat, or the 


* The savage of Aveyron, whose improvement is so extraordinary, if his start- 
ing point is considered, did not, however, progress beyond a low degree of civ- 
ilization, and at last came toa stand. As there was no prospect of further im- 
provement, Victor, for this was the name Dr. Itard gave his pupil, could not be 
conveniently continued in an educational establishment, after he had arrived 
atmanhood. He would have been sent to Bicctre, but by the intervention of 
his protector, Victor was boarded at the house of Madame Guerin, who had 
been, up to that time, his governess in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
He died at her house, number four, Impasse des Feuillantines, in the beginning 
of the year 1828. 
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nature, of the disease. Dr. Itard was often successful in his 
treatment of the former, but the latter, in almost all cases, 
baffled his science and skill. He had recourse in his prac- 
tice, to the perforation of the membrane of the tympanum, 
and still oftener to the catheterism of the Eustachian tube, 
for the purpose of injecting liquids or gases into the internal 
ear. He invented very ingenious instruments and apparatus, 
to facilitate his operations. Whenever Dr. Itard discovered 
that the patient retained some trace of hearing, he endeav- 
ored to determine the degree of deafness. To ascertain this 
with correctness, he invented an instrument, to which he 
gave the name of acoumétre, which he used not only to 
measure the relative deafness of persons afflicted with this 
infirmity, but also to register the progressive improvement 
which his treatment produced. He also set himself to per- 
fect ear trumpets, to enable partially deaf persons to hear 
with greater ease, and invented several, whose form lends a 
higher degree of intensity to sound. ‘The main object of 
Dr. Itard’s learned investigations, was congenital dexfness. 
He devoted his energies, for a series of years, to fruitless re- 
searches after its causes, and to unsuccessful attempts in its 
cure, and toward the close of his career, he hid little confi- 
dence in the etfic cy of medicine, when applied to the treat- 
ment of congenital deafness. His experiments, however, by 
demonstrating that this infirmity possesses diflerent degrees 
of intensity, led him to divide deaf mutes from birth into 
five classes. 

The first class, which is but few in number, is composed 
of those persons, deaf from birth, who are endowed with the 
faculty of hearing spoken language when it is low, loud, 
near, and directed to them. 

The second class comprises the semi-deaf persons, or those 
who can not distinguish a great number of articulate sounds 
or consonants, although the inarticulate sounds or vowels 
can be distinctly perceived. 

The third class is composed of deaf mutes, who hear only 
the inarticulate sounds or vowels. 

The fourth class includes all those who are unable to hear 
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articulate speech, the voice or common sounds, and can hear 
only very loud noises. 

The fifth class comprehends those persons affected by total 
deafness. 

Dr. Itard attempted to improve the hearing of those deaf 
mutes who retained some remnants of it, and he succeeded 
in arousing and increasing its sensibility to sounds, by sub- 
jecting it to a species of methodical education. He taught 
the ear to distinguish and to appreciate the varied elements 
of speech, and exercised the organs of speech in uttering 
the sounds perceived by the ear. Calling sight to the aid of 
hearing, he induced his pupils to observe the play of the vo- 
cal organs, in the utterance of sounds, and thus taught them 
articulation and reading on the lips, at the same time. 

Dr. Itard left the results of his long experience, in a work of — 
two volumes, which. has established his medical reputation. 
This work is regarded as the best “treatise on the diseases of 
the ear and audition.” Science is also indebted to the phy- 
sician of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for several 
papers upon different subjects, viz., on the pneumo-thorax, 
on intermittent fevers, on ear trumpets, on stammering, and 
on the various methods of treatment employed in congeni- 
tal and accidental deafness. He furnished several articles 
to the Dictionary of Medical Science, to which he was a 
contributor, and also edited with notes a translation of 
Wiel’s Hygiene, and a translation of Haffbaner’s Legal 
Medicine, which has reference to lunaties and the deaf and 
dumb. Though Dr. Itard did not write easily, he attained 
by the exercise of care, the power of expressing his thoughts 
with remarkable conciseness and elegant purity of style. 

Dr. Itard enjoyed the reputation of a skillful physician and 
surgeon, yet when he assumed other duties in a different 
sphere of action, he was able to perform the part of a suc- 
cessful instructor. Being of a philosophical turn of mind, a 
close observer, and of great sagacity, he studied the physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral state of the deaf and dumb; and 
if the decisions of his judgment were occasionally too severe, 
they were very often in accordance with the truth. Although 
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he lived among the deaf and dumb for several years, he was 
never able to understand or to use the sign language, com- 
pensating, however, at the bedside of the sick, for his igno- 
rance of signs, by a few natural gestures, which, combined 
with his admirable sagacity and the correctness of his prog- 
nosis, enabled him to ascertain the seat, nature and progress 
of the disease. , 

Dr. Itard appreciated the utility of the sign language in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, though himself igno- 
rant of it; but he was at the same time of the opinion that 
its use should be restricted, in proportion as the pupil ac- 
quires the ability to comprehend our language, and should 
be, at last, entirely discontinued, thus forcing the deaf mute 
to think and express himself in the idiom of the society in 
which he is destined to live. Dr. Itard himself, applied these 
correct principles, in the instruction of several private pupils. 
He never instructed more than one pupil at a time; and as 
this pupil was one who had already received his primary in- 
struction in the classes of the institution, he explained lan- 
guage by the aid of language, by asking questions upon 
what the pupil had read, by accustoming him to analyze and 
give the substance of the written text, to translate verse into 
prose, and to express the same thought in different forms. 
He thus assisted him by synonym, contrast, and periphrasis, 
in order to familiarize him with the structure and genius of 
our language. The efficacy of this method has a number of 
times been demonstrated by the happiest results. 

The widely spread reputation of Dr. Itard, brought patients 
from all parts of the country, to consult him upon diseases 
of the ear; fortune and honor came in turn to reward his abil- 
ity, and his long and successful labors. 

As early as 1804, the Russian ambassador transmitted to 
Dr. Itard, a magnificent present, in the name of his sover- 
eign, and, at the same time, made most liberal offers to in- 
duce him to take up his residence at St. Petersburg. Dr. 
Itard declined, thus bringing to our remembrance the noble 
example of the Abbe de l’Epée, who rejected the offers of the 
German emperor. Both preferred the honor of serving their 
country, above the gifts of fortune. 
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In 1804, he was made a chevalier of the legion of honor, 
and some time afterward, a member of the Royal Academy 
of Medicine. More than once he contributed the knowl- 
edge which he had derived from study and long experience, 
for the information of that learned assembly. His reports 
were distinguished by the justness of the views expressed, 
and the correctness of their conclusions. His labors were 
also appreciated in foreign countries; his work on the dis- 
eases of the ear, was translated into several languages, and 
in 1828, the Imperial Academy of Wilna elected him cor- 
responding member. 

Dr. Itard’s constitution was delicate. During the later 
years of his life, long and severe sufferings depressed his 
spirits. 'Taciturn at home, he was lively, witty, amiable and 
even merry, in society. He had a kind heart, though his 
brevity and occasional severity of speech, and his ungracious 
manner, made him seem to want feeling. Simple in his 
tastes, modest and quite reserved concerning his own affairs, 
he loved to do good in silence, and often an unexpected cir- 
cumstance brought to light a generous act: he had some 
points of resemblance to the benevolent churl. Adapting 
himself with difficulty to the etiquette of social life, and liv- 
ing but little in society, he found resources within himself to 
which he turned for relaxation in his intervals of labor. 
He had a fine taste for the arts, which was shown in the 
_minutest details, and in the choice and arrangement of the 
objects which surrounded him. He possessed considerable 
constructive talent, and maintained for his individual use a 
locksmith’s and carpenter’s workshop, where he was accus- 
tomed to handle the file and plane. Horticulture presented 
to him many attractions. He had a secluded place in the 
garden attached to the Institution, where he erected a Rus- 
sian cottage, and here he was wont daily to relax his mind, 
by reading or by the society of a few friends. Afterward, when 
the wants of the Institution rendered necessary the sacrifice 
of his retreat, he hired a country house and garden at Passy, 
in the embellishment of which he was much interested. He 
had there a kiosk, a grotto, fountains and groves, and had 
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united in a small extent of ground, all the charms of an 
English garden. Unfortunately, he did not long enjoy his 
beautiful location. His sufferings increased in intensity, and 
slowly undermined his strength. He was perfectly retired 
in the seclusion of his country place, where he had nothing 
to divert his thoughts, but the care which he bestowed upon 
his residence, and the visits of intimate friends. He suf- 
fered much pain in his last moments, which he bore with 
the fortitude that only religion can give. He left this world 
of trial, on the fifth of July, 1838. 

The loss of Dr. Itard was deeply felt at the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, where he had attended for thirty- 
eight years. He desired to be still of use to it after his death. 
No one, however, suspected the noble and generous disposition 
which he designed of his property, for he kept the secret of 
his benefaction to the last. On the day before his death, 
when his intimate friend, Mr. Rives, asked him if he had ex- 
pressed his last wishes, he replied by an affirmative nod. 

His will is a strong proof of his interest in science, and of 
his affeciion for the deaf and dumb. It gives him a place 
among the benefactors of humanity. 

After dividing a large sum among his relatives, providing 
for the support of his faithful servant, and leaving a souvenir 
to each of his friends, he bequeathed a considerable legacy 
to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The object 
which he had in view, is so well described by himself, that 
we can not refrain from quoting the phraseology of the will. 

“T bequeath,” said he, “to the Royal Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, in trust to its Board of Directors, and sub- 
ject to the authorization and responsibility of the govern- 
ment, the yearly income of eight thousand francs, being the 
greater part of my subscription to the five per cent. stock 
on the Grand-livre. 

“ To establish, in the aforesaid Institution, a new class to 
be called classe d’ instruction complimentaire,* and six tri- 


* We were appointed in March, 1837, chairman of a committee to make, at 
a meeting of professors, a report proposing a system of rules for the aspirants, 
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ennial free scholarships, for six deaf mutes, to be elected 
from among those pupils of the Institution who shall have 
completed the ordinary period of instruction; and that this 
motive of emulation may suffer no interruption, the renewal 


and in this report, we originated the idea of a class of higher improvement. 
After mentioning the examination to which the aspirants* should be subjected, 
we remarked as follows. 

“© The committee is sensible of the fact, that deaf mutes would be unable, 
after a six years’ course of instruction, to pass the examination of an aspirant 
fixed by the fifth article; and moreover there would be injustice in closing the 
profession of teaching against any who could render themselves worthy of it, 
had they the leisure to complete their education. 

**On the other hand, the speaking professors and the deaf-mute professors, 
who give the same instruction, should possess an acquaintance with the same 
branches of knowledge, and there exist strong objections against subjecting 
deaf and dumb candidates to different tests of capacity from those required 
of speaking candidates. We should, therefore, endeavor to obtain for the deaf 
and dumb, the means of acquiring the branches of knowledge to which they 
have not yet had access. 

*«From these considerations, the necessity will be recognized of establishing 
for the deaf and dumb, an interimediate and transitional position between the 
condition of a pupil, and that of an aspirant. The committee is of opinion 
that those persons who distinguish themselves by their morality and progress, 
and who give proof of remarkable aptness, could, at the expiration of their 
course of instruction, be retained in the establishment, in the capacity of mon- 
itors, for a farther period of three years. 

“The monitors should pass an examination, at the end of each year, to ex- 
hibit their progress, and evidence whether by their conduct and application to 
study, they still deserve to enjoy the favor which the Institution has granted them. 

‘* If they desire to instruct their brothers in infirmity, they must at the expira- 
tion of three years, submit to the examination of an aspirant. 

*‘While proposing to establish, for a few chosen pupils, a position which 
will enable them to finish their education, the committee has been struck with 
a deficiency, which exists in this very matter, in the present organization of 
the classes. The pupils who remain in the Institution after the course of six 
years, follow their teacher into the class of beginners, but the teacher, entirely 
absorbed by the attention which his new pupils require, can not any longer 
steadily direct the studies of the older pupils, who thus suffer from this neces- 
sary desertion. : 

** This inconvenience would be remedied by establishing a class of higher 
improvement, for the monitors and those pupils who remain in the Institution 
for a longer period than six years. This class would be a powerful stimulus to 
exertion. It would be a nursery for distinguished pupils, and, at the same 
time, a high school for the aspirants who have reached the end of their no- 
vitiate.” 

*See Dr. Pect’s Report on European Institutions, page 117. Trans. 
V. 16 
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of the class shall be partially made each year, by means of 
two elections. In order to establish a succession of admis- 
sions and dismissions, and to have, at the beginning, the 
requisite number of persons to fill the scholarships, six nom- 
inations shall be made for the first year; two only of these 
first six pupils shall complete the term, and the four others 
shall leave, two at the end of the first year, and two others 
at the expiration of the second year. The board of admin- 
istration, after the professors shall have been consulted, shall 
decide what studies to pursue in the complementary class. 
If my observations and experiments for forty years are of 
any weight, this remarkable fact will be deduced from them, 
which has for me all the character of a demonstrated truth, 
that nearly all our deaf mutes, at the end of the six years 
allowed for their instruction, find it beyond their ability to 
read with a perfect understanding the greater part of the 
works of our language. It results from this, that wanting 
the ability to draw at pleasure on this great storehouse of 
the productions of the intellect and heart, the deaf mute, 
dismissed from the Institution, must remain all his life at 
the same degree of instruction at which his teachers have 
left him; and, in consequence, that the most useful study 
for him will be that which shall lead him to read understand- 
ingly and without fatigue, all the most important works of 
our language. Such should be the result of the class of 
complemental instruction. But that this end may be at- 
tained, a rigorous condition of its organization should be 
the exclusion of pantomime and the requiring the pupils and 
professor to communicate with each other only by language, 
whether by speaking orally,” or by writing. It is of the ut- 


We showed this report to Dr. Itard, who took much interest in our labors, 
and constantly testified his good will to us, the remembrance of which is gra- 
ven on our heart. He was strongly in favor of aclass of higher improvement, 
and six months after the report of our committee, (Oct. 4, 1837,) he made his 
will, which established a higher course, with the title of classe d’instruction 
complémentaire. 

* Dr. Itard does not say that articulation must be taught in this higher class, 
but that the professor ought to employ either oral speech or writing in his com- 
munications with his pupils; and it is not without a motive that he thus ex- 
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most importance that the deaf mute, arrived at this final de- 
gree of instruction, should cease to think in his language, 
naturally imperfect and elliptical, translating as he does from 
it his ideas into our language, and that he should think and 
express himself originally in the language of the speaking 
world, whether by the voice (if taught to articulate) or by 
writing. Without this condition, I repeat it, there would be 
one class more, but not a class of special instruction.” 

The learned and generous testator concluded this very 
remarkable provision, by directing that the class of comple- 
mental instruction should be under the charge of a speaking 
professor, assisted by a deaf mute. 

The Royal Academy of Medicine, of which Dr. Itard was 
one of the most distinguished members, was not forgotten in 
the final disposition of his property. “I bequeath,” said he, 
“to the Royal Academy of Medicine, the sum of one thou- 
sand frances income, from stock bearing interest at the rate of 
five per cent., to found a triennial prize of a thousand crowns, 
to be awarded to the best book or paper upon practical med- 
icine or upon applied therapeutics; and that the works en- 
tered for competition, may be able to stand the test of time, 
it shall be a strict condition that they shall have been pub- 
lished two years. 

“T bequeath in addition to the same society, the owner- 
ship of my Treatise upon the Diseases of the Ear and Audi- 
tion, which has been for some time out of print, confiding to 
the Academy the trust of publishing a second edition, with 
such corrections and additions as may appear suitable.”"* He 


presses himself. He had too much experience to be ignorant of the fact, that 
it would be impossible to begin instruction in oral speech with young men 
from eighteen to twenty years of age. He wished through indirect means to 
introduce this branch of instruction into the classes of the institution, and thus 
to secure a double benefit by his legacy. The government perfectly understood 
the meaning of the founder, for the ministerial order which organized the 
class of higher improvement, entitled the class of complemental instruction, 
established a class in articulation. This clause of the will can be complied 
with only when the pupils who are admitted into the higher class, possess the 
power of oral speech as a means of communication. 


* Dr. Itard was for a long time engaged in preparing a second edition of his 
work. He had collected a large stock of materials, but his task, often inter- 
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left also to this learned assembly, the instruments and appa- 
ratus which he had used in his practice. 

After several other legacies, all of them imbued with the 
most generous sentiments, Dr. Itard expressed himself as fol- 
lows. “TI estimate that after these disbursements shall have 
been made,a considerable sum will remain, which shall be 
divided into three equal parts, one for the bureau of charity 
of the 12th Arrondissement; the second for the treasury of 
our Institution, for the purpose of purchasing tools for indi- 
gent pupils at their departure from the Institution; and the 
third shall be sent to the curate of the town of Riez, who 
shall distribute it in proportion to the size of their families, 
to the ten day-laborers in the place having the largest num- 
ber of children.* 

An inscription engraved on a marble tablet, within the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, recalls to our remem- 
brance the generous gift of its benefactor. A monument 
designed by himself, has been erected to his memory in 
Mount Parnassus Cemetery. It is a simple stone on which 
is sculptured in relief, an anchor supporting a cross, thus ex- 
pressing by a symbol, the profession of the religious faith of 
the good man whose remains are there entombed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tennessee Institution for the Deaf and Dumb—We have 
received the Fourth Biennial Report of this institution; the 
following extracts from which present its history for the last 
two years, and its present condition. 7 


“The legislature of 1849-50, passed an act appropriating five 
thousand dollars per annum for ten years, for the support of the 


rupted by ill health, was never finished. Unfortunately these notes have not ~ 
been found since his death, and the new edition which has been published un- 
der the superintendence of the Academy, differs but sligltly from the former. 


* Each of these three parts amounts to nearly 10,000 francs. 
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school; and five thousand dollars ‘for the paying of the debts, and 
completing the buildings’ of the institution. These appropriations 
found the board with an indebtedness, as stated in their last report, 
of three thousand, six hundred and eighty-two dollars. This being 
paid, there remained of the special appropriation, the sum of thir- 
teen hundred and eighteen dollars, to be applied according to the 
provisions of the act, to completing the buildings. Had such balance 
been sufficient for that purpose, the board of trustees would have 
had no difficulty in putting the school at once into successful and 
permanent operation. But the sum was wholly inadequate. At the 
date referred to but one wing of the building was finished. The 
main building, as reported to the legislature, was ‘but little, if any 
more than haif finished ;’ and the estimated cost of completing it, 
was stated at ‘eight thousand dellars.’ In this state of things, the 
board might have concluded to maintain the school upon its previous 
limited foundation, confining the number of pupils to the accommo- 
dations afforded by the single completed wing, and leaving the main 
building unfinished. But this course, a provision of the act passed 
by the last legislature, appeared to prevent them from pursuing, viz., 
‘That each senatorial district in the state shall have the right to 
send, free of charge, two pupils, to the institution for the education 
of the deaf and dumb, in preference to all others, whether free or 
paying scholars.’ 

“To provide for the accommodation of these pupils, in addition to 
those who had already been received, or who might afterward be 
offered, or to provide for their accommodation alone, would be utterly 
impossible without more room. They felt in this emergency, that 
their duty lay in completing the main building at as early a day as 
possible, and that in order to do this, it was better that the school 
should be temporarily suspended.” 


Which was accordingly done. The building is now near- 
ly completed, and if the “counterfeit presentment” of it in 
the Report is a faithful one, it is handsome, convenient and 
capacious. It is one hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
including the attic, four stories high. The total cost was 
about $1,800. 


“On the first of August, 1850, Rev. Mr. MacIntire, who had 
proved himself an able and faithful instructor, resigned the office of 
principal of the school. 
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“ Anticipating that the building would be in a state of readiness 
for the reception of pupils on the Ist of October next, the board 
took proper steps, as soon as possible alter the resignation of Rey. 
Mr. MacIntire, to fill the place of principal. Encouragement was 
given at different times from two different quarters, to hope that a 
gentleman of unquestionable fitness for the post would consent to 
take it, but this hope, owing to circumstances over which the board 
had no control, was disappointed. Measures are now in progress, to 
supply the vacancy with a competent person.” 


We stated in a late number of the Annas, that the ap- 
pointment of Principal of the Tennessee Institution, had 
been conferred on Mr. O. W. Morris of the New York Insti- 
tution, who has entered upon the performance of his duties 
with encouraging prospects of success. We find the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Ohio Journal of Education. 


“Mr. H. S. Gillet, for many years a professor in the Ohio Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, has been appointed to the place of first 
instructor in the Tennessee Asylum, at Knoxville; salary, $1,000, 
with perquisites which increase it to about $1,200. We regret the 
removal of Mr. Gillet from Ohio, but wish him success in his new 
position.” 


The experience and ability of Messrs. Morris and Gillet, 
encourage us to expect the future prosperity of the Tennessee 
Asylum. 


A New Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.—The legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, at its last session, appropriated the sum 
of $25,000, toward the establishment of a “ Louisiana Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind.” A board of 
administrators was nominated by the governor and con- 
firmed by the senate, consisting of the following gentlemen: 
Gen. Joseph Bernard, president; W. S. Pike, Esq., secre- 
tary and treasurer; B. F. Harney, M. D., T. I. Buffington, 
M. D., and Nolan Stewart, J. N. Brown, Augustine Duplan- 
tier, Esqrs. During the summer, Gen. Bernard visited sev- 
eral asylums for the deaf and dumb and the blind, to obtain 
information im regard to the steps necessary in commencing | 
the enterprise. On his return, the board purchased twelve 
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acres of land in the town of Baton Rouge, where it was de- 
cided to establish the institution. ‘There were already two 
buildings, formerly used as a college, on the ground, which 
it is proposed to occupy until the permanent structures of 
the institution can be erected. The new buildings are to be 
immediately commenced, and completed as soon as possible. 
It was proposed to open the school about the first of Decem- 
ber last, but whether this was done, we have not yet heard. 

Mr. J. S. Brown, principal of the Indiana Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, has received the appointment to the 
superintendency of the new Louisiana Institution. After 
paying a visit to Baton Rouge, and making himself familiar 
with the circumstances and prospects of the enterprise, Mr. 
Brown tendered to the trustees of the Indiana Asylum, the 
resignation of his oflice, for the purpose of accepting his 
new appointment; but the trustees, not willing to relinquish 
entirely their hold upon an able and faithful officer, only 
granted him leave of absence for one year, leaving it unde- 
cided what course should be taken at the close of that period. 
During Mr. Brown’s absence from Indiana, his place is to be 
filled by the Rev. Thomas Maclntire, formerly principal of 
the Tennessee Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The best wishes of Mr. Brown’s friends, and of all the 
friends of humanity, will attend him in his enterprise for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, in that hitherto neglected 
part of our country. 


Poetical Tribute—The following lines were written by a 
pupil of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and addressed to a female friend. ‘They were not sent to us 
for publication in the Annaxs, but having come under our 
notice, we take the liberty to put them into print. 


BIRTHDAY VERSES. 
TO LIZZIE. 

ANOTHER year has gone down silently, 

To the dark bosom of the past, 
And mingled joys and sorrows have 

Been lightly o’er thy pathway cast ; 
And hopes and fears which none will heed, 
And visions thou alone may’st read. 
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Spring came and decked the earth with flowers, 
And bade thy heart be gay, 

And childhood's faces gathered round, 
But voiceless ones were they; 

With mute appeal they came to thee 

All sinless in their purity. 


Then summer came, and thou wert still 
The same in heart and mind, 

And bright eyes beamed all lovingly 
On one so good and kind ; 

Thus softly pass’d thy life away, 

Fair emblem of a summer day. 


Came autumn then, and little change 
Crept o’er thy sunny face ; 

The same bright smile was ever there, 
The same sweet look of grace ; 

And hearts for thee beat warm and true, 
Hearts whose deep love full well thou knew. 


Now winter comes, and round the hearth 
Are gathered those of yore, 

But ah! methinks at times, they long 
For the absent ones, if but once more. 

Then, Lizzie, loved ones oft for thee 

Will ‘lift the heart, and bend the knee.” 


Another year, and wilt thou still 
Within our circle glide ? 

And will thy heart have known no change, 
And peace o’er it preside ? 

The future, that alone can tell, 

But, gentle Lizzie, fare thee well. 


Religious Services for Educated Deaf Mutes—We learn 
with great pleasure, that the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, a pro- 
fessor in the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
has recently commenced an undertaking for the benefit of 
the educated deaf mutes of New York city and vicinity, of 
whom there are upward of one hundred. Mr. Gallaudet 
holds service twice every Sunday, in the small chapel of the 
University on Washington Square; in the morning with the 
voice, and in the afternoon, by means of the sign language, 
assisted by Mr. Gamage in the responses. It is his intention 
to form a parish and build a church for deaf mutes. 
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